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‘ation in Chicago last March the Com- 
“mission on Secondary Schools unani- 
_mously adopted the following paragraphs 
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Tue Next ‘MEETING 
By vote of the Association the next 
annual meeting of the Association will 
‘be held in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
March 15-18, 1932. 


GrorcE B. A1Ton 
At the annual meeting of the Associ- 


of appreciation respecting Mr. George 
B. Aiton and his work: 

“The recent death of George B. Aiton 
of Minnesota recalls to the minds of the 


“members of the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools the outstanding services of 


a man who was formerly an active and 
helpful member of the Commission. 
Mr. Aiton was a noted author, scien- 
tist, and scholar. He served as Inspector 
of High Schools for the State of Min- 
‘nesota from 1888 to 1914. In this capa- 
city he had a distinguished career, which 
“brought honor to himself and high credit 
to the public schools of his State. 
~ Mr. Aiton was one of the earliest 
members of the North Central Associa- 


tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


and he was among the first of a long 


line of its notable presidents. 


The Commission on Secondary Schools 


“herewith records its appreciation of the 


“fine services rendered by Mr. Aiton to 


the North Central Association of Col- 


leges and Secondary Schools and to the 
cause of education in general.” 


Association Notes 


WaASHINGTON’S Bi-CENTENNIAL 


On March 18th last the Commission 
on Secondary Schools adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution pertaining to the pro- 
posed celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington: 

“Resolved that the Commission gives 
its hearty approval to the national pro- 
gram for the observance of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington and requests the 
Executive Committee of the Association 
to give its endorsement of the observ- 
ance and, through the NortH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, tO commend 
the program to all the Schools of the 
nation.” 


Frep N. Scott 

Another of the former leaders of the 
Association has recently passed away. 
This is Fred N. Scott, Instructor and 
Professor of Rhetoric in the University 
of Michigan for nearly forty years. He 
died in California in the late spring of 
this year and was buried in San Diego. 
He was president of the Association in 
1913. 


A LeETTER OF APPRECIATION 
With the consent of the writer the 
QuarTERLy is pleased to publish here- 
with a letter of appreciation from Mr. 
George W. Benton, at present Secretary 
of the American Book Company, with 
offices in New York City. Mr. Benton 
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was actively connected with the Associ- 
ation during its younger days, he being 
at that time Principal of the High School 
in Indianapolis, Indiana. In 1910 he 
served as President of the Association. 
He writes as follows: 


My dear Mr. Davis: 

I have been going over the Quarterty of 
the North Central Association, Volume 6, Num- 
ber 1, for June 1931, and I am very much im- 
pressed with the growth of the QuaRTERLY, 
especially with the enormous amount of inter- 
esting information found in connection with 
the proceedings of the Commission. 

I have not found it convenient to attend 
meetings recently, but each issue of the Quar- 
TERLY finds me an interested reader. It prob- 
ably is not news to you, but the North Central 
Association is looked upon with very great 
respect by other associations and those inter- 
ested in school problems. The fact that the 
Reports of the Association cover 22 states 
makes it a very important educational force. 

With best wishes for the continued success 
of the Journal, and with personal regards, I 
remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Gro. W. BENTON 


HicH ScHoot DrRAMATICS 


In the March 1931 QuarTeRLy Prin- 
cipal H. H. Ryan of the University High 
School, Madison, Wisconsin, made a 
plea for a higher type of plays for high 
school dramatic production. He con- 
cluded: “The hope for a restoration of 
normal appetites, with growth in taste, 
lies very largely in the hands of the high 
school play coach. The solution would 
seem to be: first, the writing of plays for 
high school pupils by teachers and other 
persons who are familiar with the inter- 
ests of high school pupils; . . second, 
there is a problem of collecting and pub- 
lishing these plays . . . . This Associa- 
tion might undertake, as an enterprise of 
its own, the collection and publication of 
such plays.” 

Mr. Ryan’s proposal is bearing fruit. 
There has come to the Editor’s desk a 
letter from Miss Gertrude Wickes, re- 
cently a teacher in the Holland, Michigan, 
high school, saying that she has written 
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and seen successfully presented two su 
plays. These are “Julius Caesar” an 
“Silas Marner.” 

Let the good work go on. 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF SCHOOL FINAN 


Commissioner Cooper has just mad 
public the names of seventeen financ 
specialists who are to act as consultan 
in the Federal Office of Education’s four: 
year National Survey of School Finan 
launched July 1st. The report of Com- 
missioner Cooper adds: 

“The school finance survey, authorized by 
Congress at a cost not to exceed $350,000, is 
the third national educational study now being; 
directed by the Federal Office of Education,, 
and the finance survey administrative organiza-- 
tion will be similar to that of the other two» 
studies, the Survey of Secondary Education and. 
the Survey of Education of Teachers. Com- 
missioner Cooper is Director, and Professor 
Paul R. Mort, Director of the School of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, — 
New York City, is Associate Director in active 
charge of the survey. 

“An appropriation of $50,000 for the cur- 
rent fiscal year has been made for the school 
finance study.” 


Dr. RoEMER’s PROMOTION 


Every member of the North Central 
Association will be interested to know 
that Dr. Joseph Roemer, for many years 
past the Secretary of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools in the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, has recently been made Director 
of Instruction in the Junior College 
Demonstration School of Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee. This is Dr. 
Roemer’s alma mater, he having received 
his A. M. and his Ph. D. degrees from 
this college. “In order to have a labora- 
tory and demonstration school for the 
training of college teachers,” says the 
High School Quarterly for July 1931 
(p. 169), “the first two years of the 
undergraduate college at Peabody are 
being organized, into a Junior College 
for this purpose and Dr. Roemer is to 
have charge of it.” 
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4 “Length of the College Year! ~~ 

% EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COMMISSION 
is ON HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


 Cuamman Gace: Is Dean Cole of 
Oberlin College present? Dean Cole on 
two or three occasions, at least last year 
and this year, has mentioned to me one 
of our problems of standards and stand- 
ard applications. 

I am going to venture now (it isn’t in 
the program) to ask Dean Cole if he 
will state what that problem is. I sug- 
gest that it may be one of the things 
with which this Standards Committee 
should deal. 


Dean Cote (Oberlin College): I am 
not sure whether one is quite safe, after 
what has just been said, in talking about 
standards, and yet a question I have 
raised for two years with President 
Gage and about which he has now called 
me forward, does relate to a standard, 
and it seems to us one that perhaps it 
might be well to call to the attention of 
this Committee. The matter relates to 
the length of the college year. It is true 
that the Commission has, I think, no 
standard that directly states the length 
of the college year, but by implication 
there is a length fixed as a standard in 
one of the other standards. The state- 
ment is that a college shall require not 
less than 120 hours for graduation, and 
then an hour is defined as a course meet- 
ing for one hour a week through eighteen 
weeks. That means, to make the two 
hours, the length of the college year 
must be thirty-six weeks. 

At Oberlin for a long time we have 
had a standard. We have a college year 


1 This matter will be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Revision of Standards in connection 
with the general study which is now being 
carried on.—SECRETARY Zook. 


that completely meets that standard. For 
a long time it ran a day or two over. 
Lately we have changed somewhat and 
our year is now a day or two short of 
the full thirty-six working weeks. We 
wish, however, that the year might be 
shortened somewhat more. We raise the 
question with the view to finding out 
whether it might be done without dis- 
approval by the Association. Before 
raising the question we looked into the 
standards of a considerable number of 
institutions, both in and out of this As- 
sociation, with a result of finding an 
astonishingly large number of schools 
that do not have a 36-week year. The 
year in fact, not infrequently, is 34 
weeks. 

What in particular we should like to 


do is to incorporate within the working ~ 


year our so-called freshman week of four 
days at the beginning of the year. We 
might like to go even a little further 
than that and perhaps, including fresh- 
man week, have a year not much more 
than 34 weeks long. We might quietly 
have made the change without saying 
anything about it and if called upon to 
defend our action have done it by quot- 
ing the example of a great many other 
institutions. We have preferred to come 
out in the open, rather, and raise the 
question. Now we do think that the 
Committee, if it is going to be continued 
at all, should determine in the first place 
whether 36 weeks is exactly the right 
length for a college year. If it is the 
right length, should not something be 
done to equalize the practice of mem- 
bers of the North Central Association in 
that respect? If it is not desirable, why 
not in some way get rid of that stand- 


ard? 
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Standing Committees 


(Commission on Higher I nstitutions ) 


The following are the Standing Com- 
mittees of the Commission on Higher 
Institutions for the year 1931-1932. 


I. COMMITTEE ON JUNIOR 
COLLEGE ACCREDITING 


(Joint Committee with the Commission 

on Secondary Schools) 

L. V. Koos, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Frank McElroy, State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota. 

Roy Gittinger, Oklahoma University, 
Norman, Oklahoma 

E. M. Hitch, Kemper Military School, 
Boonville, Missouri 


II. COMMITTEE ON MUSIC AND 
AKT, SCHOOLS 

Alfred H. Upham, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 

O. R. Latham, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

William F. Cunningham, C. S. C., Col- 
lege of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota 

Walter A. Payne, Hotel Windermere, 
East Fifty-sixth Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois 


Ill. COMMITTEE ON PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 

HH. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa 

George F. Zook, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio 

Ralph J. Gilmore, Colorado 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

C. W. Savage, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio 


T. N. Metcalf, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa 


College, 


IV. COMMITTEE ON REVISION 
OF STANDARDS | 


L. D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York | 

W. W. Charters, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College, | 
Northfield, Minnesota 

A. C. Fox, John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa (ex officio) | 

Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 

O. R. Latham, Iowa State Teachers Col-_ 
lege, Cedar Falls, lowa | 

W. P. Morgan, Western Illinois State _ 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois 

P. C. Packer, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 

Ellis B. Stouffer, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 

H. A. Suzzallo, Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 

E. H. Wilkins, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio 

James M. Wood, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri 

George F. Zook, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


L. D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 

Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 

W. W. Charters, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 
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VII. COMMITTEE ON 
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orge F. Zook, RECN OF yeas’ 
Al , Ohio 
V. COMMITTEE ON IOWA STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
EXPERIMENT 


Vv. A. C. Henmon, University of Wis- 
~ consin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Fis COMMITTEE ON JOLIET JUN- 
- TOR COLLEGE EXPERIMENT 


H.C. Morrison, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 
ohn E. Stout, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


KANSAS 
CITY, MISSOURI, EXPERIMENT 


Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


7 L. V. Koos, University of Chicago, Chi- 


f 


cago, Illinois 


4 George F. Zook, University of Akron, 


Akron, Ohio 


| VIII, COMMITTEE ON TULSA, 


OKLAHOMA, EXPERIMENT 
(Joint Committee with the Commis- 


sion on Secondary Schools) 
m Jj. D. Elif, University of Missouri, Co- 
~ jumbia, Missouri 
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H. G. Lull, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas 
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H. E. Chandler, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


IX. COMMITTEE ON STEPHENS 


COLLEGE EXPERIMENT 


Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois : 

L. V. Koos, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois / 

George F. Zook, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio 


X. COMMITTEE ON CORNELL 
COLLEGE EXPERIMENT > 


Floyd W. Reeves, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Carl E. Seashore, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 


XI. BOARD OF REVIEW 


H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa : 

C. S. Boucher, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 

George F. Zook, University of 
Akron, Ohio 

George Buck, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

John R. Effinger, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 

W. P. Morgan, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois 

Wm. F. Cunningham, College of St 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Akron, 
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By C. H. JUDD 


UNIVERSITY OF 


To the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Ladies and Gentlemen— 


your representatives 


all meetings of the Executive Committee 
of the Council and have taken part in 
other committee duties. 

At the beginning of this academic year 
Dr. David A. Robertson, who has been 
the assistant director of the Council for 
some years, resigned to become president 
of Goucher College in Baltimore. John 
H. MacCracken was elected associate di- 
rector and is now serving the Council in 
that capacity. 

During the spring of 1930 the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund gave the Council a grant 
which has made possible the organization 
of a committee, known as the Com- 
mittee on Problems and Plans in Educa- 
tion. It is the purpose of the Com- 
mittee to organize researches and plans 
which shall contribute to the develop- 
ment of American education. The Prob- 
lems and Plans Committee has held 
two meetings and is projecting co-opera- 
tive activities along several lines. A third 
meeting will be held on April 11-13, at 
which time the projects under consider- 
ation will be definitely formulated. 

In the autumn of 1930 the General 
Education Board gave the Council a 
grant which provides for a ten-year pro- 
gram of testing of the results of educa- 
tion in secondary schools and colleges. 
The testing program is under the direc- 
tion of a committee of the Council known 
as the Committee on Personnel Methods. 

1 This report was made at the time of the 


Association’s Annual Meeting in Chicago, 
March, 1931.—The Editor. 


HICAGO 


Dean Hawkes of the college of Columbia. 
University is chairman of this Commit- 
tee. The director of the testing pro- 


tives of the North Central Association 
during the autumn, and this Association 
was invited to co-operate in the program. 
Definite arrangements for such co-oper- 
ation were not made, pending the de- 
velopment of the plans of the Committee 
of this Association, which is working on 
revision of standards for the Commis- 
sion on Higher Institutions. - | 

The Officers of the Council have de- 
voted much of their time and energy 
during the past year to the National Ad- 
visory Committee on the relations of the 
Federal Government to Education. Di- 
rector Mann of the Council is chairman 
of the National Committee. 

The Council is in flourishing condition. 
Its membership has increased during the 
past year, and it has been successful in 


' initiating productive activities and in se- 


curing resources with which to carry on 
its work. 

The next annual meeting will be held 
in Washington on May 8 and 9. A pro- 
gram is in preparation which will include 
discussions of current experiments in 
higher education and in public education 
of secondary and elementary levels. 

The publication of the Council, The 
Educational Record, gives a full account 
of its activities. The Council’s address 
is 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Members of the North Central Associa- 
tion are invited to acquaint themselves 
with the Council’s work, and accredited 
colleges are invited to become institu- 
tional members. 
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Report of Library Committee’ 


By E. L. MILLER 
DETROIT 


o 1. The Library committee calls atten- a meeting of the committee in Detroit on 
tion to the library recommendations on February 24. At this meeting the chair- 
Page 566 of the QuarTerRLy for March, man was directed to report as follows: 


1931. These were adopted by this com- 
mission in 1930. They are as follows: 

I. Personnel 

(a) Schools of 1,000 or more pu- 
pils should have at least one full-time 
librarian who is professionally trained 
and holds a bachelor’s degree or its 


equivalent. 

) (b) Schools of less than 1,000 
should have a part-time teacher-librar- 
jan with technical library training. 

(c) Proper credit should be given 
schools for aid given to them by pub- 
lic library personnel. 

II. Books and Periodicals 

, (a) A catalogued library of 800 live 
books chosen so as to serve school 
needs. 

(b) About 15 periodicals chosen so 
as to serve school needs. 

(c) Proper credit should be given 
for public library aid. 

_ Ill. Budget 

(a) At least 200 dollars a year for 
books and periodicals. 

(b) At least 75 cents a pupil. 

2. During the current year the com- 
mittee has followed a policy of watch- 
~~ ful waiting, which does not mean that 
it has been idle but that it has been try- 
ing to determine what it had better do 

next. 
3. As a result of this policy there was 


1 This report was made to the Commission 


on Secondary Schools at the time of the Chi- 
cago meeting, March, 1931.—The Editor. 
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(a) A further general questionnaire 
seems inadvisable at this time. 

(b) The recommendations set up in 
1930 should stand for one and poss- 
ibly two years more; that is, until they 
have been tested by experience, but 
with this addition to the budget state- 
ment: “If a school with an otherwise 
satisfactory library does not spend 
$200 for books and periodicals and 75 
cents a pupil, the state committee may 
in its discretion waive either or both 
of these recommendations.” 
(c) During 1931-32 a scientific study 
should be made to test still further some 
one of the many problems arising from 
the foregoing recommendations. 

(d) The selection of this problem 
probably should be left to the com- 
mittee, who should be instructed to 
avoid duplication of studies already be- 
ing made by other agencies. 

(e) At the present time it seems as 
if it would be profitable to make an 
inquiry on a limited scale to determine 
if possible the relative success in the 
freshman year of graduates of schools 
that do and of schools that do not 
have adequate libraries and library ser- 
vice. 

(£) It is recommended that the com- 
mittee be continued, be given the 
privilege of adding to its personnel, 
and be allowed an appropriation of 
500 dollars in addition to the unex- 
pended balance of its 1930-31 appro- 
priation. 
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The National Advisory Committee on Education, i| 


(The Representative’s Keporeon 
By PRESIDENT E. C. ELLIOTT 


PurRDUE UNIVERSITY 


4 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen— was and is my judgment that little of 
For the first time in our history, as far value and probably less of interest might — 
as I know, a serious, disinterested and now be said to the members of this As- | 
systematic attempt is being made to study sociation concerning this Committee. — 
the internally complicated and the ex- Nevertheless, it was the urgent advice © 
ternally involved issues growing out of of the General Chairman of the National _ 
the educational undertakings and rela- Advisory Committee that it was timely | 
tions of the National Government. This to utilize the opportunity to acquaint-you | 
study may not, indeed probably will not, with the effort being made to see clearly, 
result in any immediate solution of the to relate logically and, perchance, to re- 
practical problems of the Federal par- solve successfully the complicated and 
ticipation in educational affairs. At complicating Federal contacts with edu- 
least, though, it may be confidently an- cation. The best that I may hope to do 
ticipated that the problems themselves here is to cause you to be the more 
will be blueprinted with sufficient detail aware of the existence of the National 
and precision to afford a sound basis Advisory Committee and to exhibit a 
for constructive actions, actions which thumb-nail sketch of its organization and 
are not prompted either by narrow par- procedure, and the nature of certain of 
tisanship or noisy provincialism. its objectives. 

A fortnight ago Secretary Edmonson, Experience is said to be what you get 
of this Association, requested me to pre- when you are looking for something else. 
sent a “brief statement regarding the During the-past twenty months the mem- 
work of the National Advisory Com-_-—bérs of the National Advisory Committee > 
mittee on Education” to this meeting qf on Education have gained much of such — 
this Association. This, for two reasons, 3 perience when examining the old and 
I was reluctant to do. At the moment, apparently settled problems of education 
and for many moments since, I was centering in the National Government. 
completely absorbed in that important On the twenty-ninth of May, 1929, I 
game of professional life and death received the following letter from the 
which the state university executive must Secretary of the Interior: 
play every two years on the legislative “May I ask whether you would be will- 
gridiron, (Laughter) I had enough local ing to accept membership on an Advisory 
committees to deal with, let alone na- Committee which will undertake a study 
tional committees. And these local com- of the possibility of bringing together 
mittees, it_ may be observed, were dis- the educational forces which are now in 
tinctly arbitrary rather than merely ad- existence in the National Government, 
visory. under an assistant secretary or under 

Of considerably more influence, how- secretary of one of the departments ? 
ever, was the fact that the National Ad-. This Committee will be made up of th 
visory C itt Education i o ; P a 

y Committee on cation is only groups: 


now at the critical stage in its tasks. It “(1) To consider the educational ac- 
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ivities in the United States Government, 
their present administration and method 
f organization for the future: 


“(2) To study the subsidies now given 
y the Federal Government to colleges, 
eir present administration, the results 
obtained, and the policies that should be 
adopted for the future ; 


rs 

(3) To study the subsidies granted 
~ for education of less than college grade, 
_ present administration, results obtained, 
and recommendations as to future policy. 
“The first meeting of this National 
_ Education Conference will be held in 
3 Washington on June 7. I regret to say 
_ there are no funds available for the ex- 
pense of members. 

“Tf you can render this public service 
_ it will be very much appreciated.” These 
' sentences contain a recognized standard 
_ formula for people engaged in education. 
- (Laughter). 

A similar letter, apparently, was sent 
to a considerable, nation-wide group of 
individuals. 

‘The first meeting of the Committee 
- was held on June 7, 1929, as requested 
by Secretary Wilbur. As then an- 
nounced, the Committee was composed 
_ of fifty-two members representing those 
engaged in and interested in education, 
chosen principally from those occupying 
places of responsibility in the various 
levels of our educational system. 
s Dr. C. R. Mann, Director of the Amer- 
_-ican Council on Education, was, by the 

Secretary of the Interior, designated as 
the General Chairman of the Committee, 

and Mr. J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of the 

National Education Association, was ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

The membership of the Committee 
was divided into three sub-groups to deal 
with the three special problems outlined 
in Secretary Wilbur’s original communi- 
cation. 

At this meeting each of these sub- 
committees prepared a preliminary report 


# 
i 
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upon the assigned field. From the three 
sub-committees there was created a Gen- 
eral Conference Committee for the unifi- 
cation of the several reports. This is 
now the well-known Steering Committee 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education and is composed of fourteen 
members. 

Dr. Henry Suzzallo was chosen as 
director of the studies to be conducted 
by this committee and there was set up 
twenty-three  codperating committees, 
eleven of these representing the various 
departments of the Federal Government 
having more or less to do with education, 
and twelve representing the various great 
education associations of the country, 
and including this North Central As- 
sociation. 

Fortunately the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of the problem assigned to the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee was recog- 
nized by one of the nation’s far-sighted 
philanthropists. He generously provided 
the funds essential for attacking the 
problem. 

In December, 1929, the National Ad- 
visory Committee was given a certain 
official sanction by the President in his 
message to Congress. Therein President 
Hoover said: “In view of the consider- 
able difference of opinion as to the 
policies which should be pursued by 
the Federal Government with respect to 
education, I have appointed a committee 
representative of the important education 


associations and others to investigate and » 


present recommendations.” 

The most important session of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education, 
of which I think there have already been 
three, was held on June 20 and 21, 1930. 
Following this session the Committee 
issued its first important publication. 
This was entitled “Federal Relations to 
Education:—A Memorandum of -Fro- 
gress.” Therein were set forth, briefly, 
the problem, the procedure followed by 
the Committee, and a preliminary analy- 
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sis of the issues. Of these there were 

five. ; 
(1) The educational problems 1n- 


volved in the training of the employees 
of the Government to insure better func- 
tioning of the Government itself, either 
in special schools, such as the military 
and naval academies, or otherwise. 

(2) The conduct of research and the 
dissemination of knowledge for the gen- 
eral welfare. 

(3) Assuring educational opportun- 
ities for residents of political depend- 
encies, including the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Alaska, the Philippines, etc. 

(4) Effective training of native peo- 
ples, wards of the Federal Government— 
Indians, Eskimos, Aleuts, etc. 

(5) Céoperating with the several 
states in the conduct of local education. 

The Committee laid down in this 
memorandum of progress (which I sug- 
gest is rightful reading for all of those 
who pretend to be square with educa- 
tional progress) ten general principles 
and seven proposals. The proposals, 
naturally, were of a concrete character 
and produced not a small amount of 
comment, criticism and controversy. 

I am going to take whatever seconds 
may be necessary, from the twenty min- 
utes which the Chairman allowed me to 
present this case, to set forth briefly 
these seven principles. We are going 
to hear a great deal about these during 
the months succeeding the presentation 
of the Committee’s final report. 

These seven proposals were in a tenta- 
tive form. They were intended to pro- 
mote discussion and to plumb the minds 
of those who were trying to think clearly 
through the problems of the Committee. 
Also to cause those who were constitu- 
tionally opposed to stand out in clear 
opposition. The proposals were: 

First, to increase the Federal appro- 
priations for educational research and 
information service by the Office of Edu- 
cation, the Federal Board for Vocational 
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Education, and the various offices of the 
Department of Agriculture. + 

Second, to create an adequate Federal 
headquarters for educational research and 
information, so organized as to serve 
as a cooperating center for all Federal 
agencies with respect to the educational 
aspects of their work. 

Third, to provide one unallotted annual _ 
grant to the states of $2.50 per child | 
under twenty-one years of age, the sole _ 
restriction being made that these Federal 
funds were to be used for the support of | 
educational operations and to make the © 
state itself responsible for budgeting the — 
grant within the state school budget. 

Fourth, to repeal all laws now making 
annual Federal grants to any state for 
special purposes of education. 

Fifth, to oblige each state during the 
next five years to allot for each specific 
purpose, for which it now receiyes Fed- 
eral funds, as much of the new Federal 
grant as is now received from the Fed- 
eral Government for that purpose. 

Sixth, to require each state to submit 
each year to the appropriate Federal 
office a financial audit, and that it pub- 
lish the report describing specifically 
how the Federal moneys have been used. 

Seventh, readjust the amount of the 
proposed flat per capita Federal grant for 
the states for the support of education 
at the end of each ten-year period as 
the new census figures, past experience, 
and the then existing experience may 
indicate to be then appropriate. 

I have, as you will see, merely ab- 
breviated the Committee’s statements. 

Naturally, the publication of such a 
program for Federal action aroused a 
good deal of argument. The first of the 
controversial issues was raised within 
the Committee itself, and arrayed sev- 
eral groups in opposition: one group op- 
posed to the absorption of the Federal 
funds now being utilized for scientific 
research into the new general educational 
grant; the other group, representing 
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vocational education, firmly supporting 
‘the present relationship of the Federal 
Government to vocational education in 
the several states. Finally, and natur- 
ally, the attitude of the representatives 
of the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities was not sym- 
pathetic. ; 

It is not timely that I go into detail 
here except to say that out of these cru- 
cial arguments have emerged suggestions 
and plans which are being utilized by the 
Committee in the formulation of its com- 
plete plan. 

One of the most interesting reactions 
to the publication of this initial report 
was that appearing in School and Society 
from the pen and the mind of the editor 
of that journal. Dr. Cattell said in a 
letter to the Secretary of the Interior 
that the report was very bad and should 

be discredited. He supplemented this 
harsh judgment with a number of out- 
standing proposals. Certain of these 
proposals must, I believe, have serious 
consideration in any plan designed to 
place the Federal Government in an ef- 
fective and modern relation to the na- 
tion’s education. 

You will recall that Dr. Cattell pro- 
posed the creation of a national depart- 
ment of education, that all appropria- 
tions for national defense should auto- 
matically carry an equal appropriation 
for education and public welfare; that 
the Department of Education should 
have charge of the return of all the in- 
terest being paid on the foreign war 
debts, for the purpose of stimulating 
education in other countries as in the 
case of the Chinese Boxer indemnity ; 
that we should cooperate in the establish- 
ment of an international university to be 
located in Switzerland or Holland ; that 
there should be a national university at 
Washington, etc. There were seventeen 
such proposals. 

I select one of the remainder for spe- 
cial mention, and that is the develop- 
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ment of a great national radio broad- 
casting service for the promotion of edu- 
cation. 

I mention these, not that they have 
anything to do with the work of the 
National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, but to express the personal opin- 
ion that the National Advisory Commit- 
tee, if it fulfills its implied obligations, 
must give some attention to educational 
affairs which in the past have had no 
place in our working mechanisms. 

There has recently been delivered to 
the members of the National Advisory 
Committee another important publica- 
tion: Notes on Political and Economic 
Aspects of Education by the States and 
by the Nation. In that publication there 
are set forth with clarity and brevity, 
in five or six sections, the following gen- . 
eral subjects pertaining to our work in 
our profession: 

(a) The bases, ideals and instrument- 
alities of government in education ; 

(b) Arguments for and against gen- 
eral Federal grants for education ; 

(c) A most illuminating section on 
the entirely new problem created by the 
centralization of wealth in this country ; 
one on the important question of the 
burdents of taxation; and the final sec- 
tion deals with the inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunity. 

Would that there were time for me 
to digest even briefly the presentation of 
the headquarters staff of the Committee 
for each of these themes. 

May I close by speaking thus: that the 
work of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education is not, as seems to be 
assumed by many, a national survey of 
education as we have come to use that 
word “survey.” It does, however, seek 
to plot and to project for the first time 
a complete Federal educational policy, in 
the hope that the new curve may serve 
for the guidance of those who from time 
to time in the future may possess the 
power to determine the direction and the 


character of the Federal influence on 
education. 

One may hazard the opinion that 
neither the Constitution nor the Civil 
War settled the question of the conflict- 
ing sovereignties of the nation and the 
states. This question has been compli- 
cated and magnified during the past ten 
years by the operation of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The question of the alloca- 
tion of social resources and educational 
opportunities becomes more and more a 
national question. 

One indeed would not need to be a 
pessimist to predict that probably one of 
the sharpest of our controversies in the 
settlement of the jurisdiction of the 
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I submit, is not the ‘Federaliz or 
schools, but the Americanization « 

democratic culture that never car 
limited by state boundaries. Perhap 
the long run, we need expert fanat 
to accomplish this task rather than 
fanatical experts. Thus far, our Federa 
educational policy has arisen from— 4 
accidents of expediencies rather than the 
intelligence of the expert. We shall see 
before long whether the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education ever had 
any real reasons for existence. 
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The Teacher Training Survey ~ 


(A Committee Report)™— 


: By M. E. HAGGERTY | 
= UnNIversItTy OF MINNESOTA 


_ At the meeting of the North Central 
Association in March, 1930, President 
-D. B. Waldo reported on the proposed 
Federal subsidy for a survey of the 
education of teachers. His report re- 
viewed the attempt of joint committees 
from the Association of Deans of Col- 
leges of Education, the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers Colleges, and the Associ- 
ation of Commissioners of Education and 
State Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion to formulate a program looking to- 
ward a nation-wide study of the educa- 
‘tion of teachers. At the time of his 
_report there was pending in the United 
States Senate a general appropriation bill 
which carried an item of $50,000 in- 
tended to cover the activities of the first 
year of a three-year investigation. Soon 
after the March meeting the general ap- 
propriation bill was passed, making the 
above named $50,000 available on July 
first. There were provisions in the bill 
looking forward to additional appropria- 
‘tions for the second and third years of 
the investigation, the total amount con- 
templated being $200,000. The specific 
wording of the section carrying the ap- 
' propriation is as follows: 


“the Secretary of the Interior 
through the Office of Education at a 
total cost of not to exceed two hundred 
thousand dollars to make a study of 
the qualifications of teachers in the 
public schools, the supply of available 
teachers, the facilities available and 

- needed for teacher training including 


_ 1This report was made to the Association at 
the time of its Annual Meeting in Chicago, 
March, 1931—The Editor. 


a course of study and methods of 

teaching.” 

The $50,000 became available to the 
Commissioner of Education on July 1, 
1930. Immediately upon the passage of 
the law Commissioner Cooper took steps 
to carry forward the contemplated in- 
vestigation. He organized a “Board of 
Consultants for the national study of 
teacher preparation” and invited the 


following named persons to accept mem- 


bership on the Board: 


Dr. William C. Bagley, Columbia Uni- 
versity, representative endowed uni- 
versities and colleges, and of the 
Central Atlantic area. 

Dr. W. W. Charters, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, representative State univers- 
ities and land-grant institutions, and 
of the Ohio Valley area. 

Dr. George W. Frasier, President, 
Colorado State Teachers College, 
President of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers’ Colleges, repre- 
sentative of the Rocky Mountain 
area. 

Dean William S. Gray, University of 
Chicago, representative of endowed 
colleges and of the Mississippi Valley 
area. 

Dean M. E. Haggerty, University of 
Minnesota, representative of the 
State universities and land-grant 
colleges, of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans, and of the trans- 
Mississippi area. 

Dean Henry W. Holmes, Harvard 
University, representative of the 
endowed universities and colleges 
and of the New England area. 

Dr. John A. H. Keith, Superintendent 
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of Public Instruction of Pennsyl- 
vania, representative of the National 
Council of State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education 

Dean Wm. Webb Kemp, University of 
California, representative of the As- 
sociation of Deans of Education, 
State universities and land-grant 
colleges and of the Pacific area. 

Dr. W. P. Morgan, President of the 
State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois, representative of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges 
and of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

Dr. Shelton Phelps, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, representative 
of endowed teacher-training institu- 
tions and of the Southern area. 

Dr. D. B. Waldo, President of the 
Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, representative 
of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges and of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Subsequently President Guy E. 
Snavely of the Birmingham-Southern 
College was added to the group as repre- 
senting the liberal arts colleges and the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

It is of some interest to the North 
Central Association to observe that six 
of the eleven persons chosen for mem- 
bership on the Board of Consultants re- 
side within the territory of this Asso- 
ciation, 

This Board, formally appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, was invited to 
conference at Columbus, Ohio on July 
4. At this meeting Commissioner Cooper 
outlined the general scope of the investi- 
gation, indicated the function of the 
Board of Consultants to be in essence 
that of a Board of Directors, and invited 
the co-operation of this Board in the se- 
lection of an associate director. By un- 
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animous action of the Board of Con 
sultants Professor E. S. Evenden Oo: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was recommended for the position of 
Associate Director. ) 

Preliminary discussion on this occa- 
sion developed the practically unanimous 
opinion that there are two problems o 
major significance for the investigation 
to study. The first of these problems: 
relates to the supply and demand of! 
teachers, and the second is concerned| 
with the curriculum and related matters: 
set up for the education of teachers. 

The Board of Consultants met again: 
in Washington, D. C. on September 12° 
and 13. The Commissioner of Education 
and the Associate Director presented out- 
lines covering a wide range of matters 
that the Investigation might consider. 
These suggestions were canvassed 
through a two-day period. Final decision 
was made that the teacher supply and 
demand in the United States should be 
undertaken as one major project. It was 
understood that the Associate Director 
would prepare a suitable data blank, 
that state superintendents and state com- 
missioners of education would be re- 
quested to assist in the distribution of 
this blank, and that it would be sent to 
every public school teacher in the United 
States. Subsequent to this meeting the 
blank has been prepared, has already been 
widely distributed, and returns from it 
are now being received by the Office of 
Education which has recently reported 
that the receipts number about 7,000 daily. 

This data blank, which is probably the 
most satisfactory blank devised for thecol- 
lection of information concerning teach- 
ers carries 218 items and calls for a de- 
scription of the teaching position, a lim- 
ited amount of personal information, the 
history of teaching experience, the edu- 
cation of the individual, and a limited 
amount of information concerning the 
conditions under which the individual 
works. The material is arranged for 


asy transfer to Hollerith tabulation 
cards and should provide a large quan- 
tity of information of the several classi- 
fications. 


‘List or Stupres Now IN PRoGREsS IN 

- CONNECTION WITH THE NATIONAL 
SuRVEY OF THE EDUCATION OF TEACH- 

ERS, FEBRUARY, 1931 


_A. By the Central Survey Staff 
= 1. Nationwide survey of all teachers 
and other professional workers in 
the public school systems for 
a. Supply and demand data 
b. Type and amount of prepara- 
tion 

2. Preparation of data blanks for de- 
tailed study of the faculties of 
higher educational institutions 
which prepare teachers or whose 
graduates enter teaching in large 
numbers. 

3. Assembling and developing more 
accurate measures for teaching 
merit or sticcess 

a. Rating scale 

b. A comprehensive test of gen- 
eral and professional infor- 
mation and if possible of de- 
sirable professional qualities. 

4. The history of the training of 
teachers in the United States 

5. The preparation of a complete 
annotated bibliography (with 
smaller selected lists) for the field 
of “Teacher Training” in the 
United States. 

6. The development, in co-operation 
with other agencies, of forms for 
collecting data on teachers which 
will furnish the States and the 
Federal Office of Education the 
data necessary for a continuing 
study of the problems of supply 
and demand of increasing stand- 
ards of preparation. 

B. By Part-Time Specialists 

1. Study of the curricula of normal 

schools and teachers colleges 
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a. Analytical study of courses 
offered, sequences, etc. 

b. Study of types of “better 
practice” by visiting specialists 


_ Similar study of curricula of lib- 


eral arts colleges, universities and 
other institutions preparing teachers 


_ Study of graduate instruction in 


the preparation of teachers. 


. Study of the reading interests on 


current problems of teachers with 
different types of preparation and 
comparisons with the interests of 
other groups of professional and 
non-professional groups. 


. Study of the library facilities of 


normal schools and teachers col- 
leges compared with those of other 
types of institutions. 


_ An analysis of the problems of in- 


service education of teachers as 
carried on by different types of 
schools in different sections of the 
country. 


. The preparation of instruments to 


determine the controlling educa- 
tional theories or philosophies of 
the courses in education in the 
schools preparing teachers. 


_ With Co-operating Organizations or 


Individuals. 


i. 


An analysis of supply and demand 
factors as they affect certification 
laws and certification practices of 
the state offices of education. 


_ Study of the social and economic 


status of students preparing for 
teaching 
a, Comparisons between types 
of colleges 
b. Comparisons with previous 
periods 


. Study for one state of the quali- 


fications and characteristics of the 
teachers who did not secure teach- 
ing position during this year 


_ Study of the qualifications and 


special training of teachers of the 
deaf. 


d Standards for Use in. i COS ae Secondary Schodh 


Curricula’ 
(A Committee Report) 


By L. W. WEBB | 
NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Mr.President, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
For the past ten years this Committee 
has made reports to this Association. It 
has been my privilege to make these re- 
ports for the past five years including 
this present report. 

At this time I would like to make the 
report, first saying a word about the 
methods which our Committee has used. 
Our first task was that of analysis, 
whereby we have set up some definite 
standards or goals by which we had 
hoped to reorganize the secondary school 
curriculum. Those were called qualita- 
tive standards. On the basis of that 
analysis we have tried to use these stand- 
ards in selecting subject matter of the 
various subjects within the curricula that 
could be used in our class room pro- 
cedure for accomplishing the objectives 
or standards which had been set up. 

The third method we have used has 
been that of making experimentations in 
our schools, hoping thereby to determine 
whether or not we had accomplished 
something of the objectives which we 
had set out to do. 

Someone in reading our report might 
gain the idea that we are only concerned 
with subject matter. That would be due 
either to misreading our report or not 
reading it at all, because this Committee 
has never been mainly concerned with 
subject matter. We have always looked 
at subject matter merely as a tool to- 
wards an end. 


1 This report was made to the Association in 
its general session, March 19, 1931.—The 
Editor. 
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So am am asking you, as you read | 
these reports that have been printed from _ 
time to time, to keep in mind the purpose _ 
that this Committee has had in hand from 
the beginning. 

Let us look, briefly, at what the Com- — 
mittee has accomplished. The editor of 
the QuaARTERLY has very kindly summar- 
ized that for us on Page 443, where he 
shows that since the QUARTERLY was 
started we have printed some thirty ar- 
ticles in the QuarTEeRLy. I ought to add 
that a year or two previous to the time 
of the starting of the QUARTERLY, Part 
III of the proceedings of the Association 
was printed as a report of this Committee. 

The present report takes in the work 
that has been done during the past year, 
and that is contained in this present 
QuaRTERLY beginning on Page 453 con- 
tinuously to Page 552. This consists of 
applying some of these methods to which 
I have just referred. Some of them are 
based mainly on the method of analysis. 
That is in reference to the report of the 
sub-committee on English, about which I 
will say nothing further at this time be- 
cause Mr. Lyman, the Chairman of that 
sub-committee, is to report in a few mo- 
ments. 

The other reports are concerned some- 
what with the experimental method which 
we are trying out. Here we have the 
report of the sub-committee on Biology 
which made a progress report to the As- 
sociation last year, and the results as 
now printed in the QUARTERLY are the 
results of the experimentation thus far. 
That report is presented by Professor 
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lliot R. Downing of the University of 
hicago. 

Mr. A. W. Hurd, of the Institute for 
Research of Columbia University, has 
continued his experimentation on physics 
‘and again, in this year’s March Quar- 
_ TERY, we have a report of that experi- 
_ mentation which has been going on dur- 
ing the past year. 

We have also made one other report 
_ in the science field, and that is in chemis- 
_ try where Professor W. H. Lancelot of 
the State College at Ames, Iowa, has 
analyzed a health unit based primarily 
on chemistry. That has been tried out 
in some twenty-odd schools of the North 
Central Association, and the report thus 
far is largely one of progress, but it 
shows unusually favorable reaction on 
the part both of teachers and students to 
the type of thing this Committee working 
through this sub-committee on chemis- 
try, is trying to do. 

Let us look for a moment at the work 
we expect to do in the future. We spent 
most of yesterday discussing the work 
of this Committee in our Commission, 
-and personally I was very enheartened 
by the keen interest that was shown in the 
work that we are trying to do. After a 
lively and_ interesting discussion, the 
Commission voted that the work of the 
Committee should be continued along 
three lines: (1) To continue along the 
- Jines which we have been engaged in for 
the last several years in making further 
- experimentation in these various subject 
matter fields, trying to accomplish these 
objectives by the analysis of subject 
matter and making these various experi- 
ments. (2) Another question which was 
presented is that we try to set up, in- 
stead of subject matter units, functional 
units (and by functional units is meant 
that we shall set up a unit to accomp- 
lish a certain definite purpose, like 
health), and not take material alone from 
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chemistry but take materials from any 
field or fields which will contribute to- 
ward the accomplishment of that func- 
tional unit. It is the purpose of the Com- 
mission, working through this Commit- 
tee, to endeavor this coming year to set 
up certain of these functional units. (3) 
The other line of work that was sug- 
gested is that we make some experimen- 
tation of a different character from the 
kind which we have been doing thus far ; 
that is to try out under as controlled ex- 
perimental conditions as we can possibly 
find the functions of putting into per- 
formance in school procedure these func- 
tional units about which I have just 
spoken. If we can accomplish work 
along this line for the next year, this 
Committee has an exceedingly difficult 
task ahead of it. 

As I have already said, we have been 
much enheartened by the reception which 
our work has received. We have realized 
all the time that we were attacking an 
exceedingly difficult task, that the pro- 
gress which we make in it must meces- 
sarily be slow and carefully made in 
order to avoid as many pitfalls as we 
might. But in spite of all those things, 
we are still facing the future with: faith, 
and I might add at this time and say with 
one of the most efficient and hard work- 
ing Committees with which it has ever 
been my privilege to associate in all my 
professional life. It is based upon the 
confidence which I have in that Com- 
mittee which makes me have confidence 
that by keeping on working in these var- 
ious lines which I-have outlined, gradually 
we shall make a contribution toward the 
reorganization, the real reorganization of 
secondary school curricula that will en- 
able us really in our school practices the 
more adequately to accomplish the pur- 
poses and functions for which our edu- 
cation is organized. 

I thank you. 


“Unit Organization of Teaching Material in English’ i 
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By R. U LYMAN 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mr. Chairman and Mr. President— 
Please turn to Page 508 in the Quar- 
TERLY. It is my privilege to call your at- 
tention to three experimental units, in 
English: One prepared and now being 
taught by Miss Neblick, a teacher in 
Springfield High School, Illinois; an- 
other drawn up by Miss Robinson, on 
Page 529, and now being taught in a 
vocational high school of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky ; and the third worked out by Cap- 
tain Taylor and now being taught in the 
Morgan Park Military Academy, Mor- 
gan Park, Illinois. 

I should like to call attention, first, to 
the fact that we are using the term unit 
in a somewhat different sense, I think, 
than it is sometimes understood. We 
are not now thinking of a unit of credit, 
but we are trying to think of a well- 
organized, well-rounded, coherent unit 
made up of appropriate subject matter 
and appropriate pupil activities, and di- 
rected toward something that might be 
called an intellectual whole. Therefore, 
we are discarding from our own thought 
the idea of credit. 

May I call your attention next to the 
fact that here are attempts to approach 
the major objectives in secondary school 
education, which the Commission on 
Unit Courses and Curricula have had in 
mind since the beginning. If you will 
look on Page 508, in the first column 
about the middle of the page, you will 
see how one of these experimental units 
has attempted to begin its undertaking 
by setting up for itself certain objectives 


1 Remarks made at the time of the Chicago 
meeting, 1931, in presenting the report of a 
special committee appointed by the Commission 
on Unit Courses and Curricula——The Editor. 
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of which I have spoken. The objectives — 


are in brackets in the middle of the page 
as you run down Page 508, the first 
column. We want our boys and girls to 
acquire a certain amount of informa- 
tion that shall function in the routine 
of daily life; knowledge and information 
that discover for them or help them 
discover their own capacities and abil- 
ities. Then we want to develop in them, 
through our curricula, useful habits in 
skills ; and also, ultimately, as the climax, 
to make them, through these other ex- 
periences, grow in attitudes, appreciation 
and ideals. 

The problem that was set before the 
Sub-Committee which I am representing 
was to see whether it is possible to or- 
ganize a quantitative and, at the same 
time, qualitative unit in pure literature. 
Miss Neblick’s undertaking is the re- 
sponse to that problem. 
have always felt a danger exists in the 
use of the word “quantitative”, certainly 
when referring to an appreciative subject 
like literature. I think there is some 
danger also in using the term “qualita- 
tive’. The danger in “quantitative” is 
perfectly obvious because that connotes 
amount, and if we begin to think of an 
appreciative subject, or the curriculum 
as a whole, as made up of so many 
amounts, we are almost certain to think 
in terms of subject matter only. 

I have some skepticism also about a 
narrow meaning of the term “qualita- 
tive,” because applied to literature the 
term is very likely to rule out of the 
curriculum a large amount of good read- 
ing matter of solid and substantial and 
meritorious content and confine the cur- 
riculum to belles lettres only. Never- 
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theless, we were asked to see whether or 
not we could make an experimental 
course that should be qualitative in the 
_ sense that in includes only belles lettres, 

and quantitative in the sense that it is an 
experimental attempt to outline one 


ing taught in a vocational high school 
at Louisville. It is a course which was 
formerly called a course in salesman- 
ship, but the instructor had in mind the 
thought that a course in salesmanship 
could be expanded in such a way and 


- 
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-month’s work organized by weeks and, 
to a certain extent, organized by days. 
In other words, Miss Neblick made a 
unit purely literary in quality; at the 
same time she experimented with quan- 
titative elements. It is before you. 

I should like to call attention next to 
Page 509 on which another experiment 
is reported. The maker of this unit had 
in mind a month’s work which would 
develop in suitable sequence the five ma- 
jor kinds of pupil activities named in 
paragraph A, and then to see whether or 
not it is possible to intersperse twenty, 
or perhaps it should be forty, subordinate 
or supplementary activities in suitable 
sequence for cycle repetition throughout 
the four-week unit. An examination of 
the unit will show at least how the author 
of this particular teaching plan has at- 
tempted thus systematically to embody 
activities in her program. 

Will you turn to Page 510, please? 
Note that here is a further attempt to 
carry on that pioneer work which met 
_with a great deal of approval but some 
skepticism in that innovating course of 
study of St. Louis a few years ago. The 
advantages of this parallel column are 
largely in the results that this sort of an 
_ organization will have upon the teaching 
process. If a teacher, for instance, looks 
at her plans or has a plan put before 
her in which the core activities, the ob- 
jects of attention, the materials, and the 
activities and materials which fall under 
“Enrichment and Individualization” are 
altogether related to each other, I think 
there will be a decided step forward and 
away from just the routine teaching of 
subject matter. 

Look at the second unit which appears 
on Page 529. Here is a unit that is be- 


developed by means of training and oral 
and written composition and wide sup- 
plementary reading so that it might carry 
also English credit. We are moving 
away from the qualitative standards that 
we were using in the earlier unit. We 
have a simple experimental course in 
amalgamating a commercial subject or a 
vocational guidance subject, like voca- 
tional guidance, with English. 

The third unit, on Page 535, is an- 
other and more extended experiment in 
correlating the literature of our country 
with the business of understanding the 
nature and the spirit of our institutions, 
and opening up to the young people the 
supreme fact that the life of a nation it- 
self is indisputably associated with its 
literature, or, if you don’t want to put 
it that way, the literature of a country 
is the reflection of its civilization. 

Here we have three sub-units, one of 
which is entitled “American Ideals.” 
Two major themes have been taken 
around which to organize the experi- 
ences: 1) loyalty, with four or five dif- 
ferent implications; 2) fraternity, or 
democracy, and its implications. Another 
unit called “American Leaders,” inter- 
preted through American _ literature, 
treats 1) social and economic leaders, 
2) political leaders, 3) religious leaders, 
and others. The final unit is “American 
Types, interpreted through American 
literature,” 1) New England types, 2) 
Southern types, 3) Middle West types, 
and 4) Far West types. This program 
has intellectual order, coherence, system 
and development, so that the boys of the 
Morgan Park Military Academy, or any 
other school, who were privileged thus 
to see what literature means with rela- 
tionship to that which it attempts to in- 
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terpret ought to have and do have an 
understanding of literature in its func- 
tional values. 

In conclusion, may I call your atten- 
tion to this fact? I don’t know that I 
should call it a fact, but it is a distinct 
question that is being raised in the minds 
of a good many people who see English 
in its various branches occupying almost 
one-quarter of the school time from the 
first grade through the twelfth. That 
question is this: In the crowded con- 
dition of the curriculum with so many 
new subjects making their way in, is it 
not possible to make the reading, writing 
and speaking experiences of our children 
carry a somewhat larger share of the 
content interpretation of life values that 
school experiences ought to give? I am 
happy to say that a good many of the 
universities and a number of the junior 
colleges, and a good many of the high 
schools are experimenting in that direc- 
tion. 

May I call your attention to a course 
that is given in the University of Colo- 
rado, a course which, by the way, is 
elected by large numbers of men, “Amer- 
ican Ideals Interpreted by Literature.” 
Another course offered in Columbia Uni- 
versity is a joint course prepared and 
taught by two men, one an expert in 
English history, the other an expert in 
English literature. Their joint course 
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is called “English History and English 
The young people jointly 


taught by these two instructors are 
i 


Literature.” 


learning, I think, something extraordi- 


narily rich and satisfying about litera-_ 
ture, namely that it is associated inti-— 
mately with the life of the nation which 


it is ‘privileged to represent. The ex- 
perimental Junior College of Kansas 
City, looking toward Stephens College 
and getting its inspiration there, is offer- 
ing a course called “The Correlated 
Arts” in which literature, art, music, 
painting, sculpture and dancing, all 
brought together in one course, are made 


preliminary to the courses in literature 


that follow. Similar courses are found 
in the Junior College at LaGrange, Illi 
nois, in which American history and 
American literature are intimately asso- 
ciated. 

The last two units printed in the bul- 
letin before you are merely in line with 
that larger aspect of the teaching of lit- 
erature which, if you choose, makes even 
literature, in a sense, a tool subject, but 
a tool subject for a larger and richer 
life. That by no means excludes either 
in the junior high school or in the senior 
high school, or in the junior college some 
courses in which literature as belles let- 
tres, as an art, does receive the attention 
which it deserves. 
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Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men—You will find our report printed 
in the March QuarTerty. I think there 
are enough copies scattered around the 
_ different parts of the room so that each 
one of you can possess yourself of one. 
The report begins on Page 553. 

I want to say one word about the 
history of this Committee. It is not a 
new Committee. Its work started in 
- the year 1910 when the National Council 
of Teachers of English was organized. 
It took definite form in 1917 when their 
first curriculum report, under the di- 
rection of Mr. James Hosick, was ac- 
cepted by the North Central Association. 
This report was revised in 1923. Acting 
upon a principle which was then agreed 
upon, this present Committee was ap- 
pointed in 1929 for the purpose of bring- 
ing the curriculum up to date as far as 
seemed practicable. 

Let me say one word about the per- 
sonnel of the present Committee. With 
the exception of the Chairman, I am of 
“the opinion that it is a distinguished and 
able Committee. It comprises, if I have 
counted correctly, five presidents and ex- 
presidents of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, the Secretary of 
“that Council, the Editor of the English 
Journal, and several other members who 
are distinguished in this field of pedagog- 
ical work. 

The report which is in your hands I 
can describe briefly as containing : 


1. A statement of the principles of 


1 This report was made to the Association in 
its general session, March 19, 1931—The 


Editor. 
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English curriculum construction, the ob- 
jectives to be sought, and the definitions 
which the Committee has followed. This 
constitutes the first part of the report. 
2. A highly condensed and, we hope, 


suggestive ‘curriculum which may bes 


used in schools that are seeking to revise 
their courses in English. 

3. This part consists of some discus- 
sion of special topics. 

This whole report is based on a ques- 
tionnaire which was prepared in 1929 
and sent out to all of the North Central 
high schools. Every proposition which 
the report contains was supported by 
substantial majorities, and most of them 
by overwhelming majorities. 

Among the refinements and features 
which you will find in this present report, 
I would like to call your attention in 
passing to the following topics : 

First, at the foot of Page 442 you will 
find a note regarding reprints of the 
report. A limited number of those re- 
prints can be secured for use in schools 
if the schools are interested. 

The second feature to which I wish to 
refer is on the subject of functional sub- 
jects in composition on Page 554. The 
idea, as stated in untechnical language, 
is simply this: that pupils in high schools 
ought to write and talk about subjects 
that are within the range of their actual 
living. 

The third feature is entitled “English 
in All Subjects.” It begins on Page 
556. That, I believe and the Committee 
believes, iS a substantial contribution 
based on long and successful experience 
to the ever vexing question of getting 
the children to use respectable English 
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ture and three in composition averaging 
30 pupils each.” ‘For “30” please sub- 
stitute “27 or 28.” Over the page, under 
the heading (c), the first paragraph 
should read: “Three classes in literature | 
and two in composition averaging 30 


in the algebra class as well as in the 
English class. 

The fourth item is on the cycle of com- 
position processes. The desire of the 
Committee is to emphasize the fact that 


composition is not merely writing. Writ- 
ing is only one process in a cycle which 
consists of about seven different activ- 
ities. That portion of the report, in my 
opinion, is a masterpiece. It was writ- 
ten by a master of the subject. Under- 
stand, please, that the Chairman is merely 
reporting, is merely the office boy, and if 
I say anything in praise of this report 
it is in praise of the work done by my 
colleagues. 

The fifth item, on Page 560, deals with 
the question of individualized study. 

The sixth deals with the subject of 
flexibility in instruction. That also is on 
Page 560. I would like to emphasize 
that at this time because it is really the 
core point of the report. The idea is that 
we must not seek to impose upon any 
school or any child a course of study 
that is likely to prove a bed of Procrustes. 
We wish to call the attention of teach- 
ers and of principals and of superintend- 
ents to the fact that the only way in 
which satisfactory results can be secured 
is by finding out where the pupil is at a 
given time, and basing our procedure 
upon the information which we secure 
upon that point. I cannot emphasize that 
phase of the report too much. 

The seventh feature of the report (and 
it is.an important one) deals with the 
use of modern and current literature, 
not to supplant the classics but to sup- 
plement them. You will find that feature 
of the report scattered over several 
pages, beginning with Page 561. 

The eighth important point in the re- 
port deals with the teacher load, which 
is on Page 565. 

In passing, I want to call your at- 
tention to a misprint. At the foot of 
Page 565, in the last paragraph (b), 
the report reads: “Two classes in litera- 


each.” 


Just below that, under the item “Li-_ 


; 
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braries,” Page 566, I want to call your | 


attention to the fact that the library rec- 


ommendations printed here were adopted: 
last year by the Commission on Second- | 


ary Schools. We propose to add, at the 


end of those items, an item which is to — 


be called (c), and which will provide 
that if a school’s library in all other re- 
spects is satisfactory the state accredit- 
ing officers shall be given discretion to 


waive the requirements of an expendi-— 
ture of $200 a year and of at least 75 


cents for each pupil. We are satisfied 
that in many cases this would work a 
hardship upon schools which are prop- 
erly equipped with libraries if it were 
not modified as we suggest. That sug- 
gestion was adopted yesterday by the 
Commission on Secondary Schools. 

Finally, I would like to call your at- 
tention to the summary of the report 
which appears at the end. 

This report does not, as it stands, ex- 
haust the activities of the Committee. In 
addition to the work represented by this 
report, we have had a sub-committee 
headed by Dr. Lyman of the University 
of Chicago. It has been the duty of 
that sub-committee to study this report 
and to reduce it to a statement suffi- 
ciently brief to be printed in college 
catalogs as a statement of college en- 
trance requirements in English. That 
report I had hoped to be able to place 
in your hands at this time, but the supply 
of copies which we provided ourselves 
with was entirely absorbed by the Com- 
mission on Unit Courses and Curricula 
and the Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion. However, the Commission on 
Higher Education voted yesterday to cir- 
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s all of the colleges and “1 

2 MEE ere with that re- 

I trust you will accept my apolo- 
ies at this time for not being siete 
present it more fully. It is a report 
thich I can say is worthy of careful 
ttention and of great respect. It was 
made by college experts as the result of 
. study of the document that is in your 
hands. 

‘On the whole, let me say in closing 
that it has been our endeavor to make a 
report which is progressive, but which at 
the same time is not revolutionary. We 
have not sought to set up ideals. We 
I ave sought to set up a modernized cur- 
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tive to be accepted by practical school 
people who are actually on the firing line. 
Our motto, I might say in closing has 
been ; 
“Be not the first by whom the new is © 
tried, is 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 
May I bespeak your careful study of 
this report and request you to send to 
our Committee any suggestions which 
may occur to you. In that way we per- 
haps may be able to make this a report 
not merely of a Committee but a report 
of the entire Association. 
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“Uniform N.C: A. College Entrance Requirements 
ae Ae in English 


A Proposed Statement for N. C. A. College Catalogues 


By W. J. BRYAN,/ J. V. DENNEY, ADAH GRANDY, F. O. HOLT, 
R. CL. LYMAN, E. L. MILLER, anno C. D. THORPE 


in Marquis E. Shattuck, Director of Lan- | 


The North Central Association, 
1917, 1923, and 1930, interested itself in 
the secondary school English curriculum 
as a basis for college entrance require- 
ments. The 1930 committee presented a 
report to the Association in March, 1930, 
this report having previously been printed 
in the NortH CENTRAL QUARTERLY. 
Copies of the report have been reprinted 
and are ready for distribution among the 
high schools and colleges of the Associa- 
tion. Those desiring these reprints. should 
write to Mr. C. O. Davis, the Editor of 
the NortH CENTRAL QuarTERLy. The 
membership of the committee who pre- 
pared this report was as follows: 

F. H. Bair, Superintendent of Schools, 

Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 
Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park High 

School, Oak Park, Illinois 
Thomas Gosling, Superintendent of 

Schools, Akron, Ohio 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Secretary of the 

National Council of Teachers of Eng- 

lish, Chicago, Illinois 
Rewey Belle Inglis, 1929 President of the 

National Council of Teachers of Eng- 

lish, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago, 

Chicago, Illinois 
E,. H. Kemper McComb, Principal, Em- 

merich Manual Training School, In- 

dianapolis, Indiana 
Sarah T. Muir, Lincoln High School, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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guage Education, Detroit, Michigan 
Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, . 
Kansas City, Missouri. 1930 President 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English ) 
E. L. Mifler, Assistant Superintendent, 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Mich- 
igan—Chairman 
Among the projects started and ap- 
proved by the committee was the crea- 
tion of a sub-committee with Prof. R. L. | 
Lyman as chairman and the following 
members : 
W. J. Bryan, Northwestern 
J. V. Denney, Ohio 
Adah Grandy, Minnesota 
F. O. Holt, Wisconsin 
E. L. Miller, Detroit 
C. D. Thorpe, Michigan 
The work assigned to this committee 
was the formulation of a statement of 
the principles underlying the report of 
the main committee in a compact form 
designed to be reproduced in college 
catalogues as a statement of college en- 
trance requirements in English. This 
statement was presented to the Commis-— 
sion on Higher Education at the meet- 
ing of the Association in March, with 
the result that that commission voted to . 
circularize the Association with the com- 
ments of the committee and to refer the 
report to their committee on standards 
for recommendation. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH: 
A STATEMENT PROPOSED FOR COLLEGE CATALOGUES 


English—To satisfy the minimum re- 
quirement of three units in English, pref- 


erably in Grades X, XI, and XII, the 
candidate must have completed success- 
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ully a course of study requiring two 
undred minutes of class work each week 
or three scholastic years. A fourth unit 
‘is desirable and may be credited, especi- 
ally if the student’s attainment is defi- 
nitely superior in quality. This prepara- 
tion should assure certain reasonable at- 
tainments (a) in language, (b) in com- 
position, (c) in ability to read and (d) 
in acquaintance with literature. 
 Language—The candidate should have 
attained competence in language in the 
following respects: 

1. Some understanding of the function 

of language as a means of communi- 

cating ideas to others. 

2. A respect for good English as a 

tool for utilitarian, social, and artistic 

purposes. 

3. A mastery of the essential gram- 

matical and rhetorical terms and prin- 

ciples. 

4. A mastery of the most essential 

principles of sentence structure. 

5. The mastery of accepted idiomatic 

usage. 

6. Skill in the use of an adequate dic- 

tionary. 

Composition (Written).—The candi- 
date should possess the abilities necessary 
to communicate his own ideas in organ- 
| ized units of thought; that is, sufficient 
} skill in the use of English to enable him 
to write a narrative, an explanation, a re- 
j port, or a letter of three or more para- 

graphs, concerning which the majority of 
i the following questions can be answered 
in the affirmative: 

1. Is the subject suitable and suffi- 
ciently limited? 

2. Does the composition indicate suf- 
ficient familiarity with the subject and 
adequate command of it? 

3. Does the writer hold firmly to his 
subject? 

4. Does the composition present an 
orderly and adequate development of 
the thought as a whole? 
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5. Do the paragraphs and groups of 
paragraphs adequately represent the 
divisions of the thought? 

6. Are the transitions from paragraph 
to paragraph and from division to di- 
vision clear and easily followed? 

7 Are the sentences complete? Do 
the parts of sentences show proper re- 
lationships of thought by suitable co- 
érdination or subordination? 


8. Is the punctuation accurate? 


9. Is the manuscript neatly and legibly 
written? 


10. Is the composition free from such 
technical weaknesses as: (a) the com- 
ma fault or the sentence fragment, 
(b) obtrusive, misleading, excessive, 
or insufficient punctuation? 


11. Is it free from such offenses in 
grammar and usage as: (a) incorrect 
verb forms; (b) incorrect pronoun 
forms; (c) frequent misspelling ; (d) 
failures in agreement between subject 
and verb and between pronouns and 
antecedents; (e) dangling modifiers ? 


12. Is it reasonably free from such in- 
congruous constructions and unpleas- 
anat stylistic defects as: (a) incorrect 
parallelism ; (b) awkward and obscure 
constructions; (c) affectation and rhe- 
torical flourish; (d) bookish expres- 
sions; (e) verbosity? 

The attainments named above are the 
minimum entrance requirements. High 
school students of superior ability should 
have made progress also in attaining the 
standards embodied in the following 
questions : 

1. Is the composition itself interest- 

ing: does it show originality and vi- 

tality in thought and attitude, in sub- 

ject matter, and in treatment of the 
subject? 

2. Does it have variety in diction, in 

sentence structure, and in paragraph 

structure? 
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3. Is it written in easy, idiomatic Eng- 

lish? 

4. Does it show sincerity and restraint 

in the expression of thought? 

Note 1. In order that students of superior 
ability may achieve reasonable proficiency in 
written expression according to the standards 
just named, the high school may wisely provide 
special instruction during the final two years. 
Moreover, reasonable attainment of such stand- 
ards on the part of superior high school stu- 
dents should secure for them special advance- 
ment in freshman English in college. 

Nore 2. Training in written expression ac- 
companied by attention to functional grammar 
should occupy at least one-half of the second- 
ary school course in English and should be 
continuous throughout the course. 


Composition (Oral).— The candidate 
should have the ability to make an ex- 
planation, to present a topical recitation 
or report, to relate a sequence of events, 
and to engage in group discussion in idi- 
omatic, correct English which conforms 
to the standards named above, so far as 
they are applicable to oral expression. 

Nore 1. Training in oral composition should 


not be considered a substitute for systematic 
training in written composition. 

Note 2. The aim in teaching language and 
composition is the gradual development in the 
mind of the student of (a) a language “con- 
science” which rebels against slovenly English 
—bad spelling, incorrect grammar, feeble and 
inaccurate expressions; (b) a realization of the 
power and aesthetic value of words; (c) an 
understanding of the specific values which lie 
in effective English; (d) a genuine desire to 
use one’s native language well; (e) an ability 
to organize materials into one unified whole. 
Such attitudes should be accompanied by rea- 
sonable proficiency in personal language habits 
and practices. 


General Reading—The candidate 
should have 
1. The ability intelligently to get 
meaning from the printed page: that 
is, (a) skill in careful intensive read- 
ing for purposes of study and (b) 
skill in rapid extensive reading for se- 
curing general information or for re- 
creation. 


2. The ability to understand and ap- 


preciate imaginative and informativ) 
literature of various types and of vary 
ing ranges of difficulty. i 
3. The habit of turning to literature 
for recreation, or for the satisfactiomi 
of aesthetic needs, or for the sake 0) 
knowing more about the world im 
which we live. 
4. The ability to read literature orally 
with intelligent interpretation, with 
simplicity and dignity, and in a clear; 
pleasing, and audible voice. 
Literature-—The candidate should haves 
secured familiarity with a reasonable 
amount of significant literature. Hiss 
reading should be wisely guided throug 
experiences in class rooms and libraries; 
well stocked with standard literature to- 
gether with current books and reputable 
magazines. 
1. He should have read intelligently 
and if possible appreciatively some: 
famous poems, plays, novels, essays, . 
and biographies. 
a. Characteristic and notable works 
should be selected from the writings 
of such authors as the following: 


Shakespeare Longfellow Poe 


Goldsmith Scott Addison 
Sheridan Dickens Austen 
Milton Eliot Franklin 
Wordsworth Thackeray Emerson 
Keats Hawthorne Parkman 
Tennyson Irving Macaulay 


b. Some works should be selected 
from such significant modern poets as 
Masefield, Robinson, Benet, Kipling, 
and Noyes; such dramatists as Gals- 
worthy, Dunsany, and Barrie; such 
novelists as Cather, London, Wister, 
Conrad, Wharton, and Walpole; such 
essayists and short story writers as 
Stevenson, O. Henry, and Morley. 
Experience with the literature of the 
past should have developed the ability 
to distinguish between the meritorious 
and the ephemeral in the literature of 
recent times. 


4 

| 2. He should have some acquaintance 
(a) with the development and contin- 
uity of English and American litera- 
‘ture and (b) with the distinguishing 
characteristics of the major literary 
_ forms. 


" Nore. The standards here set forth should 
guide the preparation of students who plan to 
enter college. In order that such students may 
realize how adequately they are attaining indis- 
ipensable habits, skills, and attitudes, a compre- 
nsive examination in high school English, 
such as is now used in several states, should be 
given, preferably in the early part of the senior 
year. The results of this examination should 
determine the special needs of individual stu- 
dents for further English training and should 
be largely influential in determining recommen- 
dations for admission to college. 


In presenting this report, the chairman 
of the Committee made the following 
comments : 


1. The conception of the curriculum 
as subject matter is changed to a con- 
ception of the curriculum as experiences, 
activities. 

2. The outcomes of secondary school 
jnstruction are stated in terms of pupils’ 
attainments, capacities, attitudes. 


3. Desirable attainments are stated in 
terms of standards of appraisal, which 
can be used by teachers and pupils in 
the daily routine of class work. 


4. The composition standards place 
content first, order, sequence, coherence 
‘second, and matters of accuracy third. 
First, second, third do not necessarily in- 
dicate importance; they indicate the or- 
der which should be in both the pupils’ 
and the teachers’ mind. 


5. Discrimination is attempted be- 
tween the attainments to be expected 
from the superior student, and from the 
average. High schools and colleges are 
not to be satisfied with even reasonable 
mediocrity. Also differentiated treat- 
“ment in college is implied. 
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6. The statement discriminates be- 
tween reading skills or abilities, and at- 
tainments in literature. 

7. Recommendations concerning liter- 
ature, belles lettres, allow the individual 
schools and teachers a wide range of 
choice among the classic English au- 
thors. This statement, for prospective 
college entrants, points toward a wider 
range of subject matter than has been 
customary. 

8. Paragraph b, under Literature, isa 
fairly liberal statement for the presence 
in secondary school English of contem- 
porary writers, and, in the last sentence, 
sets forth a theory that correlates the 
attention given to the masters with the 
attention given to the moderns. Perhaps 
a larger representation of easier mod- 
erns, more authors like London and O. 
Henry, should be included for the ninth 
and tenth grades. However, the present 
statement applies to prospective college 
entrants only. 

9. The recommendation for a com- 
prehensive examination, preferably in 
the early part of the senior year, will 
keep some illiterates from college and 
induce high school English departments 
to make one last attempt to reform semi- 

illiterates before they enter college Fresh- 
man classes. The danger is that the 
state-wide examination may fall into the 
hands of people who are more interested 
in minute details of language than they 
are in testing pupils by the expressional 
standards as set forth in this report. 

The committee hopes that this docu- 
ment will receive favorable consideration 
from the colleges and universities of the 
Association and that most, if not all, of 
them will adopt it as their official state- 
ment of college entrance requirements in 
English. The result, the committee be- 
lieves, will secure the benefit at once of 
uniformity and of modern, though not 
radical, practice. 
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ToASTMASTER MAxweELL: This master- 
ful analysis shows why Mr. Prunty has 
become one of our outstanding leaders 
in American education. 

It is customary at this banquet, in ad- 
dition to the presidential address, to have 
a speaker who has done outstanding 
work in some field of educational en- 
deavor. It is of course customary for 
many organizations to invite men and 
women who have been noted for their 
contributions to social welfare. 

Last year in one of the eastern col- 
leges a liberal club invited at different 
periods different outstanding social phil- 
osopheres, and one evening they had 
Mrs. Margaret Sanger. The young 
chairman of the organization was some- 
what flustered in his introduction, but 
he finally stammered and said, “The fin- 
est thing about Mrs. Sanger is that she 
practices what she preaches.” 

Now I think that American higher 
education is fortunate in having a uni- 
versity president who has the courage 
of his convictions and who is willing to 
stand or fall by attempting at least to 
put his educational theories to the test 
of practice. It gives me great pleasure 
at this time, and I feel it an honor to in- 
troduce to this gathering President Ro- 
bert M. Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Ropert M. Hutcuins: Mr. Toast- 
master, Ladies and Gentlemen—I should 
like to address myself first, if you will 
permit me, to the fraternal delegates. It 
seemed to me that they were slightly 


1 An address delivered at the Banquet Session 
of the Association at the time of its annual 
meeting in Chicago, March, 1931.—The Editor. 
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confused on two points. First, as to 
where they were. Suggestions whick 
emanated from every one of them as 
riots and murders and things of that sort 
indicated that they did not realize tha 
they were in Chicago. You might have 
thought they were in Atlantic City om 
Boston, or Holyoke, or New York. In 
short, you might have thought they were 
at home. 

You never would have supposed they 
were in the heart of the great inland! 
empire. Why, I have lived in Chicago) 
for a year and a half and I can solemnly: 
assure you that there has been only one: 
man shot and two men held up in my 
block since I have been here. (Laughter) 

The second point on which these gen- 
tlemen seemed to be suffering from hal- 
lucinations of one type or another, which 
I may say did them no credit, was as to 
who was the President of the University 
of Chicago. 

One of them intimated he thought Mr. 
Judd (at least I took it he was describ- 
ing Mr. Judd; one never knows) had 
something to do with the matter. An- 
other referred to the Old Man and said 
he thought Mr. Stagg was in charge of 
the University of Chicago. I am sorry 
that I am compelled to enlighten these 
gentlemen, or to enlighten you in the 
confusion in which they have placed you. 
They are both right. 

The arrangement that we have now is 
that Mr. Stagg and Mr. Judd run the 
University on alternate days and I make 
the speeches. 

This arrangement was entered into at 
the suggestion of Mr. Judd (laughter), 
and it appeared to him an entirely satis- 
factory scheme until tonight he realized 
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coal 
or the first time he would not speak for 
he University of Chicago before the 
North Central Association. 

_ Mr. Judd has been compelled to leave 
his meeting and to leave it, I may add, 
with a broken heart. i 

_ Now the subject that I am scheduled 
to discuss is “The Chicago Plan,” but I 
cannot bring myself to do it. So many 
speeches have been made about this sub- 
ject, there has been so much conversation 
about it, there have been so many ques- 
tions asked concerning it, and so many 
of these questions have been evaded, that 
T cannot listen to myself upon this topic 
once again. If this is true of me, how 
much truer is it of my colleagues of the 
University of Chicago? There the word 
“reorganization” can be used only over 
the telephone. 

It is a fighting word. And even the 
good old-fashioned phrase “educational 
experimentation” can now be mentioned 
only with an apologetic smile. If this is 
true of my colleagues at the University 
} of Chicago, how much truer must it be 
of the members of the North Central 
| Association who time after time by night 
} and day, with or without an invitation, 
} by mail, by wire, by radio, by television, 
i by wigwagging, by everything but silence, 
have been told what the University of 
| Chicago plans to do. How tired you 
must be of hearing of these things, many 
of which you are doing already and the 
‘rest of which no sane person would ever 
f} undertake. 

So it is no use. Neither you nor my 
colleagues nor I can-stand another word 
about the Chicago plan. 

Since I appreciate the honor of ad- 
dressing this gathering, it seems only 
1 fair for me to seek out a subject that 
would interest you.; I am sure you are 
not interested in us but I am equally 
sure there is one thing in which you are 
| interested, and that is yourselves. 

It is about yourselves, therefore, that 
I propose to speak. The North Central 
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Association, which has—I sing—exerted 
the most profound influence on education 
in its territory, an influence that has 
gradually extended even to the benighted 
associations represented by the fraternal 
delegates. The Association has shown 
leadership in secondary and college edu- 
cation. It has insisted upon high stand- 
ards. Indeed it may be said to have 
existed to bring about through co-opera- 
tion conformity with the best practices 
known to educators, but the Association 
has done more. It has realized that as 
knowledge increases the best practices 
may change. It has believed that the 
best way to maintain valid standards is 
to promote scientific experimentation 
with them. It has understood that to 
confine institutions within the rigid cate- 
gories of the past may be worse than to 
have no standards at all. The Asso- 
ciation, therefore, has followed, while in- 
sisting upon standards, a practice of ex- 
perimenting with them in a scientific way. 
The University of Chicago, while con- 
forming with the standards of the Asso- 
ciation, hopes also to become one of the 
most active centers of the type of ex- 
perimentation that this Association has 
sanctioned and stimulated. 

In conformity with its established 
policies, the Association is now re-ex- 
amining through its Commission on 
Higher Institutions the practices of these 
foundations to determine whether and 
where these practices and the standards 
derived from them may be improved. 
In this movement the University of Chi- 
cago has the deepest interest. For the 
past year and a half it has been studying 
its own organization through an internal 
survey, in the hope that eventually it 
might become acquainted with itself, and 
that process of becoming acquainted has 
been quite revealing. The gentlemen 
who are studying us are studying us with 
a cold and impartial eye. They are ex- 
amining our administration, our research, 
our teaching, our libraries, our labor- 
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atories, our income, our expenditures—in 
short, they are studying us from top to 
bottom. 

Since they are part of a separate or- 
ganization, the survey staff, which has 
no affiliation with any department or 
school, cannot be accused of bias or pre- 
judice.* Since they have surveyed count- 
less other institutions they can hardly be 
accused of incompetence. Since they are 
studying every aspect of the university 
we should have at the end a complete 
picture of one large institution, its or- 
ganization and its operation, which may 
be of some use to other institutions else- 
where. 

Since the survey has six months more 
to run, its conclusions are of course as 
yet unformulated, but its tentative find- 
ings have already affected the decision 
of the faculty in removing the limitation 
of 750 on the freshman class, have af- 
fected the whole scheme of budget mak- 
ing, have affected the plan of reorgan- 
ization at every step, and have exerted 
in the formulation of the new college 
curriculum important influence in show- 
ing the committee exactly what course 
our students were following. 

So important and rewarding have the 
studies of the survey been that we pro- 
pose to make it a continuous and con- 
tinuing enterprise. Its scrutiny is too 
valuable to be relaxed at the end of the 
present study. And the survey, there- 
fore, will go on, we hope, throughout the 

_years, showing us from time to time 
what we ought to do. And it must do 
so for the sake of the internal adminis- 
tration of the university and also for 
the sake of its public relations, and these 
last will be most important in the years 
that are just ahead, for as Mr. Prunty 
had indicated, education has only begun 
to feel the effects of the current business 
depression. Public officials and private 
persons are alleging that education has 
expanded without intelligent planning, 
and that much of our present outlays are 


sense, and they are calling upon us 
eliminate the nonsense and reduce taxes 
It will not do to be infuriated with these 5 
charges. If they are to be refuted 1 
will only be through the presentation of 
facts impartially collected and impar- 
tially set forth. We must set about get 
ting these facts immediately, becauses 
public confidence will only be securedi 
through a public conviction that the in-: 
stitutions of higher learning in the Un- 
ited States are attempting to understand] 
themselves, their place in society, and the: 
best and most effective way of filling it.. 
The University of Chicago, therefore, , 
welcomes the present study being made: 
by the Committee on Standards of the. 
Commission on Higher Institutions. In 
so far as it is in conformity with the 
plans of the Committee on Standards, 
the university will be glad to assist in 
devoting time and energy to its work. 
The university wishes also to codp- 
erate in the Association’s program of 
experimentation. It will not only wel- 
come, it will insist upon the most care- 
ful inspection by the Association of its 
own experiments, and will be prepared 
to lay before the Association detailed and 
definite reports of its analysis, of its 
own ventures, and it is perhaps appro- 
priate that I should begin this business 
of reporting now and refer to some 
standards of the Association that are 
now or likely to be the subject of experi- 
ment at the University of Chicago. 
The first of these is one which Mr. 
Prunty has mentioned. It is the stand- 
ard limiting the size of classes. I under- 
stand that this limitation was adopted 
shortly after the Association was founded 
in 1895, and that as far back as 1915 a 
committee reported that many members 
of the Association regarded the stand- 
ard as impractical, and that it was being 
liberally disregarded. 
The ‘Association may therefore watch, 
perhaps with some interest, the plans 
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| the University of Chicago as they 
velop in this area, because we think, 
we hope, at least, that we are on the 
ick of something that may preserve at 
level the advantages of large and 
jall classes without the disadvantages 
f either. 
_As Mr. Prunty has made clear, the 
lisadvantage of the small class is its 
rost. Although nobody will object even 
these days to a valid educational device 
olely because it is expensive, the needs 
bf education are so great and are likely 
to become so much greater that a limit- 
tion of class size to thirty cannot be 
ustified unless it can be shown to be 
dispensable. In our new college cur- 
lum, which passed the University 
Senate on the ninth of March, we are 
providing in the freshman year four 
scture courses whose size will be limited 
bnly by the size of the class room and 
’s voice. They 


sdge represented by our four upper di- 
isions, the humanities, the social sci- 
Iences, the physical sciences, and the 
biological sciences. Using these four 
ecture courses in the freshman year as 
a base we can, under the action of the 
faculty, perform any kind of experi- 
erital maneuvers with large and small 
asses that we choose. We can develop 
small conference groups growing out of 
hese large classes for qualified students 
only. We can extend the lecture courses 
through two years and develop there, too, 
Ismall conference groups for qualified 
tudents growing out of them. We can 
arallel these large courses with small 
asses in departmental fields in which 
for some reason or other small classes 
may be necessary. In other words, as 
develops we may find that 
since the dean of students is responsible 
for the placing of students in large or 
to their needs 
ithat large lecture courses may be used 
Imost effectively to provide the general 
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education which is the main object of our 
new college. We may find, on the other 
hand, that small classes for qualified 
students may be used most effectively 
for those who are preparing to go on 
into the upper divisions as candidates for 
a degree. In any event, we may all 
agree, I suppose, that there is some ques- 
tion as to whether all students profit by 
small classes in all subjects, and that a 
standard which insists that they do may 
well be the subject of further study. 

Further study, too, may perhaps be 
devoted to that standard which requires 
that there shall be eight distinct depart- 
ments, each in the charge of full pro- 
fessors. That standard has served a 
very useful purpose, for it has limited 
the quantity of institutions that could 
allege they were distributing the higher 
learning. But we may be at the moment 
on the verge of a period in which we 
shall combine departments particularly 
perhaps on the college level with a view 
to developing a curriculum that will more 
nearly meet the demands of education 
than any that highly specialized depart- 
ments are likely to evolve. In the pre- 
paration of our own college curriculum, 
for instance, the work was done by the 
four divisions and not by the forty de- 
partments. In the work of reconsider- 
ing the curriculum of the four upper di- 
visions the work is being done by the 
divisions as a whole. We do not propose 
to abolish departments, but we do pro- 
pose to do our planning principally on a 
divisional basis. 

And the development of a standard 
which might hinder such a development 
in the line of planning on a divisional 
rather than a departmental basis may be 
seriously questioned. 

As I have said, the University of Chi- 
cago wishes to contribute to experi- 
mentation with the standards of the As- 
sociation, if the Association desires to 
have it do so. In such experimentation 
we are of course involved really in the 
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business of developing new standards, 
and they may come to cover fields which 
are not covered by any standards at the 
present time, and in this connection we 
may perhaps consider the importance at 
the present day of devoting particular 
attention to student relations and stu- 
dent problems. In this field we have 
taken a step that may prove to be of 
some interest to the Association. We 
have segregated all student relations and 
the organizations dealing with them and 
placed them under the charge of a dean 
who is responsible for them to the presi- 
dent. This means, for instance, that the 
Bureau. of! Vocational Guidance and 
Placement, the Health Service, the Wo- 
men’s University Council, the Advisers 
to Students, those in the control of the 
residence halls, to mention a few of the 
multifarious units that have hitherto been 
independent, are placed under the control 
of the dean of students. Now we expect 
to derive advantages from this arrange- 
ment that are both negative and positive. 
The deans in arts, literature and science 
and the professional deans, if they wish 
it, are now in a position to be freed from 
all the perplexing problems of student 
welfare and educational and vocational 
advice, and can devote themselves to de- 
veloping the educational policy of their 
organizations. The dean of students, on 
the other hand, can for the first time 
bring to bear on student problems all 
the facilities of the university, and can 
map out a broad plan of research. By 
this arrangement we hope to have, in- 
stead of the scattered effort of service 
agencies, while not diminishing our ser- 
vice but on the other hand making it 
more effective, a broad plan of research 
and experimentation developed in this 
most important field. And the Associa- 
tion may wish perhaps at some future 
time, in consideration of the re-state- 
ment of its standards, to consider the 
possibility of giving some place to ac- 
tivity of this type. 
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In order to prevent the dean of sti 
dents from developing indolent habits | 


examiner. 
he, with his board of examinations, 
in charge of the construction, adminij 
tration and testing of all general exami 
ations in arts, literature and science, an 
in any professional schools that wish 
introduce this type of examinatio 
Through this arrangement, the board a 
examiners, we hope to secure the 
vantages of both internal and externa 
examinations. The chairman of th 
board of examinations is the dean @ 
students and university examiner. Threg 
members of the board are technical me 
appointed by the president. The othe 
five are chairmen of divisional commit 
tees on examinations appointed by thi 
deans. Through the constitution of thi! 
board, therefore, we attempt to guaran 
tee that the faculty will be fully repreg 
sented at every step and will of course 
supply the materials for the general ex 
amination. But students will not be ex 
amined by the teachers who have taught 
the courses which they have taken. Sa 
important do we regard the examinatiom 
problem in our whole system of educa- 
tion, as we are now entering upon it, 
that we are holding on March 28 a con- 
ference of representatives of the leading 
institutions which have been primarily 
concerned with examination problems. 
Through this and succeeding conferences 
we hope to secure light and leading from 
other universities in the solution and in 
the prosecution, at least to us, of one 
of our most significant lines of inquiry. 

These, then, are some of the types of 
experimentation that are now going for- 
ward at the University of Chicago. 
Some of them affect the present stand- 
ards of the Association. Others may 
affect its future standards. They are 
submitted now to the Association with 
the request that they be accepted by it as 
the proper subjects of inquiry for one of 
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's members. If now or at any future 
ime they require us to depart from the 
accepted standards of the Association, 
| we ask that we be permitted to continue 
| them on the condition that definite and 
detailed reports will be furnished to the 

Association of our progress or the lack 


“Well,” you may say, “that is all right. 
We have no objection to your going to 
hell in your own way. (Laughter) But 
_ how are we going to get along with you 
in the meantime? How is the student to 
| transfer in or out of your institution? 
_ And how is a high school student to be 
prepared for the extraordinary freedom 
that you give them for your new cur- 
riculum and for your general examina- 
tion? How are we going to articulate 
with you?” 
_ I hasten to reply if any student should 
_be so irrational as to wish to transfer 
' out of the University of Chicago, (laugh- 
ter) he will be able to present to you a 
complete statement of the courses he has 
attended and a record showing whether 
his work in those courses was satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory. This state- 
ment will be based on quarterly tests 
and quizzes. Although those quarterly 
tests and quizzes will not affect his 
chances of graduation with us they will 
supply to you, to him and to all others 
interested, an exact record of his pro- 
gress up to date. Ifa student wishes 
~ to transfer to the college of the Uni- 
_versity of Chicago, he may do so on 
_ presenting credentials acceptable to the 
dean of students, who will then proceed 
to advise him as to what courses he 
should attend, if he wishes, to prepare 
himself for the general examination. If 
a student wishes to transfer to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for graduate work 
in the upper divisions, a student, in other 
words, who has the bachelor’s degree, 
' he may do so on the same basis as in 
} the past. If a student wishes to transfer 
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to the upper divisions of the University 
of Chicago and has not the bachelor’s 
degree but wishes to be enrolled as a 
candidate for that degree, he may for 
the present do so on the same basis as 
in the past. We expect eventually to re- 
quire students transferring into the up- 
per divisions without the bachelor’s de- 
gree to pass the same examination for 
entrance to those divisions that our own 
college students will have to take, but 
we do not propose to do this for at least 
the next two academic years, and we do 
not propose to do it at all until we are 
convinced that the college members of 
this Association at least understand our 
courses and our general examination. 

In order to assist the student we shall 
print next fall complete syllabi of all 
courses leading to the general examina- 
tions and shall publish numerous samples 
of those examinations. We shall be 
glad to supply those to any member of 
this Association who desires to see them. 
If any member of the Association de- 
sires to experiment with them, we shall 
be glad to have that done. Should any 
college or junior college in this Associa- 
tion desire to try either our courses OF 
our examinations on their own grounds, 
we should be glad to furnish every poss- 
ible assistance. 

Now we do this from purely selfish 
motives. We must have your advice 
and criticism. Since we are entering 
upon an experimental program we are 
committed to nothing except the modi- 
fication of that program in the light of 
experience and of the wisdom of the 
educational world. There is no group 
whose advice and interest we need so 
much as we need yours. We hope that 
our efforts will be of some use to you 
in your own, and that they may streng- 
then the scientific spirit in education. In 
the meantime, we are proud to be re- 
garded as one of the experiment stations 
of the North Central Association. 


Report 


By H. M. GAGE,| CHAIRMAN 


In March 1926 the Commission au- 
thorized the appointment of a special 
committee on Athletics. Standards sub- 
mitted by the Committee in 1927 were 
held in consideration for one year and 
adopted as an integral part of the stand- 
ards of ‘this Association in 1928. 

It was originally proposed that this 
Commission accredit inter-collegiate ath- 
letic conferences and that a certificate of 
membership in an accredited athletic 
conference be accepted as fulfilling all 
obligations of member institutions so 
far as athletic standards is concerned. 
The Committee was therefore instructed 
to draw up a list of conferences to rec- 
ommend for accrediting. In fact, no 
conference was so accredited in 1929 or 
in 1930. In the former year we did 
acknowledge with approyal the action of 
the Intercollegiate Athletic Conference 
of Faculty Representatives, the Big Ten, 
(January 1929) congratulating the 
North Central on its work for athletics, 
endorsing our standards as being the 
same in substance as Conference stand- 
ards, and pledging the Conference not 
to schedule games with institutions under 
discipline by the North Central for vi- 
olating standards. In 1930 we approved 
the revised organization and administra- 
tive procedure of the Rocky Mountain 
Faculty Athletic Conference and com- 
mended its North Central members for 
favorable consideration by the Board of 
Review so far as conformity to athletic 
standards is concerned. In this same 
year favorable mention was made of the 
Illinois Intercollegiate Athletic Confer- 
ence, the Mid-West Intercollegiate Ath- 


1 This report was made to the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Learning at the time 


of the Annual Meeting in Chicago, March, 1931. 
—The Editor. 


of the Committee on Athletic 


is not willing to delegate entirely to con- 


letic Conference, and The Iowa Int 
collegiate Athletic Conference. 

The developing policy of the North | 
Central with respect to conferences is | 
clear. It appears that the Commission 


ferences the: business of getting North. 
Central reports and making inspections 
covering these reports. Neither is it 
willing to delegate final decision on con- 
formity to standards. It also appears 
that the Commission: is perfectly willing 
and considers it highly important to en- 
ter into close codperative relations and — 
to exchange confidences with approved 
conferences. The effect of such rela- 
tions has been a mutual recognition of 
actions taken on matters of common in- 
terest and particularly in regard to vio- | 
lation of standards. The recognition 
given by one body to the other has been | 
in each case appropriate to the powers: 

and functions of the North Central on ~ 
the one hand and a conference on the 
other. Strong conference administration 

by the more than thirty conferences in 

our territory would greatly strengthen 

our work. As matters stand now, most 

of the conferences do not function as a 

part of the administrative machinery of © 
education. They are rather game sched- — 
uling organizations. . 

During the year conferences have — 
made considerable progress. In Decem- 
ber, 1930 the Missouri Valley Intercol- 
legiate Athletic Association, the Big Six, 
took the following action attested by o 
W. Reaves, Secretary: 

“It was voted that the Conference 
adopt a resolution endorsing the athletic 
standards of the North Central Associ- 
ation and agrees not to schedule con- 
tests with an institution which has been 
dropped from the accredited list because 
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of violation of or failure to abide by 
hese athletic standards.” The Confer- 
ence seeks approval by the North Cen- 
tral. Under date of January 14, 1931 
the Secretary states that our Model 
Resolution was not in his hands at the 
time the above action was taken. He 
submits the action with statement that 
“the substance of the resolution” was 
formally adopted. The Resolution itself 
will be presented to the Conference 
March 27. Institutions in this confer- 
ence are Iowa State, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Kansas State, Missouri, and Oklahoma. 


On February 27, J. E.- Davis, repre- 
‘senting the Missouri College Athletic 
Union, informed your Committee that 
the Union has adopted our Model Reso- 
lution. He submitted the resolution 
bearing the attested original signatures 
of representatives of the eight member 
institutions: Central, Culver Stockton, 
Drury, School of Mines, Missouri Val- 
ley, Tarkio, Westminster, William Jew- 
ell. 

December 30, 1930, M. Skurdalsvold, 
Secretary of the Minnesota Intercollegi- 
ate Athletic Conference, submitted our 
Model Resolution bearing original sig- 
natures of the faculty representatives of 
the member institutions: Augusburg, 
Concordia, Gustavus Adolphus, Ham- 
line, Macalester, St. John’s, St. Olaf, St. 
Thomas. 

Your Committee has received official 
notice from George W. Bryant, Secre- 
‘tary of the Mid-West Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference, that the Conference, 
December 6, 1930, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“That no member of this Conference 
will hold athletic relations with any in- 
) stitution within the area of the North 
1 Central Association which be dropped 
by their Conference for failure to abide 
by conference regulations or which may 
be dropped from the accredited list of 
the North Central Association because 
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of violation of or failure to fulfill ath- 
letic standards.” 

The Mid-West had previously ap- 
proved North Central Standards. Mem- 
ber institutions are Beloit, Coe, Carle- 
ton, Cornell, Knox, Lawrence, Mon- 
mouth, Ripon. 

The Central Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference (Kansas) November 5, 1930 
adopted a new constitution, by-laws, and 
eligibility rules, and submitted them to 
your Committee. March 12, R. L. Par- 
ker, President, informed us that the 
presidents of conference institutions had 
signed a petition for approval by the 
North Central. The petition is based on 
the formal approval of North Central 
Standards. 

January 7, G. E. Gauthier, Secretary 
of the Buckeye Conference, writing by 
authority of the Conference, formally 
requested the North Central to “appoint 
a man each year to visit our schools and 
turn in a report to me, which will be 
taken up by the Conference. We desire 
this so that the Buckeye Conference may 
carry out ideals and ethics in intercol- 
legiate contests. That is the primary 
reason for our organization. I hope you 
will bring this to the attention of the 
Association and work with us in this 
matter as it is our opinion that it is the 
only logical way that a definite improve- 
ment can be made in our inter-collegiate 
athletics.” Under date of March 5, Mr. 
Gauthier writes, “I have studied the 
Model Resolution and am sure we can 
endorse it in all our schools. We may 
have to make some minor changes in our 
schools, but almost everyone in our Con- 
ference is now conducting athletics ac- 
cording to the Resolution.” Institutions 
in the Buckeye Conference are Ohio 
Wesleyan, Ohio University, Wittenberg, 
Denison, De Pauw, Wabash, Miami. 

With respect to conferences it may be 
said that the North Central is interested 
in policies and rules which indicate insti- 
tutional aims and administrative proced- 
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ures. We have in mind the eligibility of 
institutions for admission to the list of 
approved institutions rather than the 
eligibility of athletes to the list of com- 
petitors. We also emphasize the value 
of the resolution not to schedule with 
offending institutions. 


It is the policy of the North Central. 


to work with conferences in areas of 
mutual interest and in all respects to 
seek and give support to good ideals and 
practices in intercollegiate athletics. 
Dealing with two hundred and seventy- 
nine institutions in twenty states, touch- 
ing many delicate and explosive situa- 
tions at the heart of an institution’s ad- 
ministration and program, its public re- 
lations and its constituency working in 
an atmosphere that is reverberant with 
plans for reform, retrenchment, and ex- 
pansion, it is obvious that we should 
confine our attention in setting up and 
applying standards to irreducible essen- 
tials. Such things are good institutional 
administration, academic and financial, 
for physical education and athletics; 
honesty ; amateurism; sense of propor- 
tion in educational emphasis; freedom 
from proselyting and recruiting as part 
of an institution’s program; institutional 
independence or self-control. Concern- 
ing these things we are in substantial 
agreement, and from them we should 
not be diverted by attempts to enforce 
untested procedures which properly in- 
vite the attention of individual institu- 
tions and of conferences. Our standards 
are set up to secure an ever wider prac- 
tice of these commonly accepted forms 
of right conduct. It is also true that 
our Association may well be an open 
forum in which new plans may be pre- 
sented and experiments reported. 

With respect to our relations to con- 
ferences, an interesting and important 
point is raised by Northwestern Univer- 
sity. On February 22 Professor O. F. 
Long wrote our inspectors: “During this 
week we have come to feel—it may 


prove erroneously — that one of the un- 
derlying purposes of the investigation is | 
a desire to place the North Central As- | 
sociation in the position at present oc- 
cupied by the Inter-collegiate Confer- 
ence as regard the control of athletics. 
Consequently we feel that it will be in- 1 
advisable for us to cooperate further in 

the present examination at Northwestern 
until the Intercollegiate Conference has _ 
had an opportunity to consider the gen- 
eral question and to advise us of its | 
wishes.” 

An interesting suggestion comes from | 
one of our great state universities. It 
is presented by the institution’s faculty 
representative in the Missouri Valley In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Association. He 
proposes a great conference conclave or — 
a series of regional conclaves for the 
purpose of putting conferences in proper 
relation to an educational program and 
for dealing with the problem of recruit- 
ing which is present in all parts of our 
territory and which, therefore, requires 
concerted attention and action. 

Since 1926 many ideas on athletics 
have been presented to us. An interest- 
ing point of view is expressed in a col- 
lege survey recently published. “While 
intercollegiate athletics are not necessary _ 
and do not have any bearing on the qual- 
ity of college work or the worth of an 
institution, yet the general public and 
prospective students are inclined to judge 
colleges by the success or reputation of 
their athletic teams. If a team is en- 
tered in competition it is important that 
a creditable showing in every contest 
played be made.” With the latter part 
of the statement most of you will agree. 
But we cannot agree that intercollegiate 
athletics have no bearing either on the 
quality of college work or on the gen- 
eral worth of an institution. In fact 
the assumption that intercollegiate ath- 
letics do influence educational quality 
and institutional worth underlies the 
North Central’s interest in athletics. This 


ssociation is interested in academic 
atters, in the eligibility of teachers for 
culty membership, and in the material 
yeans for good teaching? Then why 
bother ourselves with “outside activi- 
ss”? Why venture from a safe and 
secluded academic retreat to regulate in- 
ercollegiate athletic contests when we 
would not think of endangering our lives 
by attempting to regulate the warfare of 
acketeering gangs? Such questions 
kerve a useful purpose. They give you 
an opportunity to make a declaration or 
eaffirmation of faith. A first article of 
faith is that the North Central should 
ind its own business. It should knov 
hat that business is. Mind that and 
jothing else. Meddlesome Matties court 
trouble. So ends their experience in 
ourting. 
What is our business? The North 
entral assumes no authority to control 
anything except its own policies. Such 
authority as it has arises from voluntary 
acceptance of its program. Membership 
comes by the initiative of individual in- 
istitutions. The object of the Association 
jis clearly stated in Article II of the Con- 
Istitution. There it is stated, “All de- 
cisions of the Association bearing on the 
Ipolicy and management of secondary 
schools and institutions of higher educa- 
jtion are understood to be advisory in 
i their character.” Article III states that 
| ol or college on being ap- 
proved as conforming to standards shall 
jbe admitted to membership on payment 
of dues, and on being admitted may be 
i dropped for failure to conform. The 
| Association carries no “black list.” Just 
no list of people who 


p50 3 church carries 
| are not members. The approved list is 


published and open to such use as any 


‘one may care to make of it. Standards 
| are prepared by the Commissions on 
These 


secondary and higher education. 
standards must be met by institutions 
“seeking the approval of the Associa- 
tion.’ The standards have always re- 
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quired the material means and personnel 
for good education. They are conceived 
to be minimum standards. Standards 
have also required the atmosphere, 
spirit, or morale in which good teaching 
may be done. “Tone and atmosphere 
must be satisfactory.” 

The records of the Association show 
that from 1895 to 1900, the first five 
years of the Association’s life, under 
the leadership of such men as Angell of 
Michigan, Holgate of Northwestern, 
Harper and Judson of Chicago, Draper 
of Illinois, Jesse of Missouri, Chaplin of 
Washington, Carman of Lewis, Shaefer 
of Iowa, and Ford of Minnesota, ath- 
letics were conceived to be within the 
range of the Association’s interest. Be- 
fore the present athletic standards were 
adopted, a university was dropped from 
membership for athletic practices and 
administrative methods which were 
judged to make “tone and atmosphere” 
undesirable. The preamble of our pres- 
ent standards on athletics clearly states, 
“the academic, health, and character in- 
terests of student bodies as a whole are 
paramount; and athletic activities and 
standards which fail to contribute to 
these general interests must be changed 
by adopting a standard of rules and 
principles which will tend to effectively 
secure for our institutions a condition 
in which the athletic program becomes 
an essential and coordinate feature of the 
general educational program. The tone 
of athletics must be in harmony with 
the general tone required for accrediting 
an institution.” 

The first article of our reaffirmed faith 
is that we should know our business and 
mind it. The second is, “Athletics are 
not properly an ‘outside’ activity. They 
are a part of the educational function of 
an institution. As such they should be 
articulated with the whole program of 
the institution.” 

Athletics as an “outside” activity is 
the very thing we should discredit. Ath- 
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letics as an integral part of a construc- 
tive campus-wide educational program, 
is the thing we seek to promote and 
approve. Acceptance of any other view 
does violence to any sound theory of 
education and also does violence to char- 
ters of endowed institutions and enabling 
legislative acts of public institutions— 
charters and acts which quite uniformly 
confine governing boards to the discharge 
of educational functions and certainly 
make no provision for “outside” activi- 
ties. 

Granting, as we apparently must, that 
the whole program for physical educa- 
tion, intramural and intercollegiate ath- 
letics has an educational function and on 
that ground only may be incorporated 
in the administrative procedure of an in- 
stitution, it becomes apparent that sooner 
or later and in one way or another we 
shall have to face and answer this ques- 
tion, “Is the program for physical edu- 
cation and athletics a part of the teach- 
ing function of a college?” With re- 
spect to physical education the question 
has point and is more easily answered. 
It will be more difficult to state what, if 
any, relation intramural and intercollegi- 
ate athletics have to the general teaching 
function. Directors of glee clubs, choirs, 
bands, and dramatic organizations are 
more and more secure in their places as 
a part of the instructional staff. Also, 
the work that students do under their 
direction tends to become more perfectly 
integrated with curricular activities. 
Practice in regard to allowing credits 
for such work vary, but in nearly every 
institution the question of credit presses 
for solution. Beginnings are made by 
allowing credit in the number of extra- 
academic credits allowed or required for 
graduation. Here and there advances 
are made by allowing academic credits. 
All this is in response to a situation 
pointed out by John Erskine, who argues 
the case for music. He says that col- 
leges are prone to allow large credit for 
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theory and history of music and fi 
everything connected with music exce} 
the practice of instrumental or vocal m 
sic. All about us arise distinguished ex 
ponents of the idea that colleges shoul 
devise ways and means of allowing 
for doing things. It may, therefore, u 
that there are in our midst some it 
unknown prophets who foresee the tin 
when athletics will be established ar 
recognized both as a part of the educa 
tional and teaching function of an inst® 
tution and will also be recognized fi 
credit. In future years the North Ce 
tral may listen to reports first on the a 
visability and next on the nature an 
amount of credit to be granted not fot 
the theory but for the practice of atht 
letics. 
Turning to matters which are less 
speculative, it is already recognized tha 
certain distinguished and many undis+ 
tinguished coaches are doing some 0 
the best teaching. It is clear that a coa 
may be a distinguished teacher. Having 
established coaches as members of the 
faculty, we are fast approaching the time 
when professional standards for coaches 
will be set up and administered. As a 
faculty member and teacher, the coach 
should certainly be a man whose pro- 
fessional qualifications are perfectly defi- 
nite, and whose character, ability, and 
comprehension of the college program as 
a whole fits him for the fellowship of 
labor on a college faculty. 


You are reminded that a year ago your 
conception of the work of this commit- 
tee was indicated by the fact that you 
changed the name of this committee 
from Committee on Athletics to Com- 
mittee on Physical Education and Ath- 
letics. Our numerous and widespread 
contacts with colleges this year convinces 
us that courses in physical education re- 
quire the most serious attention of out 
institutions. The demand for courses 
in physical education is apparently in- 
creasing. Many of the young men whe 
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articipate with success in intercollegiate 
mntests leave college to serve as teach- 
srs and coaches in high schools. A num- 
yer of states are now requiring special 
in physical education of those 
fho serve high schools as coaches of 
athletic teams. For this reason, and be- 
cause colleges are more and more aware 
9f the need in this field, many courses 
in physical education are being devel- 
| oped; and new courses and departments 
| are being established. Here and there 
departments are becoming schools of 
physical education. It is, therefore, ap- 
| propriate to say to you that our member 
| institutions should give painstaking at- 
| tention to the organization and conduct 
of all courses in physical education. Al- 
ready there is reason to feel that men 
| who are primarily coaches, and who are 
| without any special training in physical 
‘education, and who are also without any 
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' rehensible, and the more so because such 
courses are occasionally used by coaches 
| To so organize and use courses in physi- 
cal education is certainly very much be- 
neath the ideals of the North Central 
| Association. ; 

| The need of high schools for trained 
| coaches is very great. Aside from the 
p fact that these high school coaches should 
be well grounded in the elements of 
~ physical education, there is also a need 
| for training in the principles and prac- 
tice of coaching. Some well conceived 
and honest attempts to conduct coaching 
_ schools have been instituted. Other 
| ventures have been loosely organized and 
| illustriously led by men with famous 
' names. The money needed to maintain 


” these coaching schools has been surpris- 
ingly great in amount and has 
& 
largely 
~ fame of the leaders. 
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used as a tribute to the great 
The school itself 
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has sometimes been used as a means, not 
of training coaches, but of recruiting 
players. 

Having presented to you a brief his- 
tory of our work since 1926 and some 
general impressions resulting from our 
contacts in various parts of our territory, 
and before presenting a brief summary 
of what we have actually done during 
the year, it may be well to call your at- 
tention to the place of this committee in 
the organization of your work. You are 
reminded that the committee was consti- 
tuted to draw up standards and later 
was instructed to make a study of inter- 
collegiate athletic conferences with the 
idea that a list of accredited conferences 
might be established. This instruction 
to your committee has never been re- 
scinded. However, as hitherto pointed 
out in this report, your practice has not 
gone to the full extent of accrediting 
conferences as originally suggested. 
Your reasons for reservation in this 
matter have been clearly stated in your 
discussions and are reflected in earlier 
parts of this report and in our report to 
you last year. Your committee, there- 
fore, is actually functioning as a com- 
mittee on standards for athletics and 
physical education, and as a committee 
charged with responsibility for cooperat- 
ing with and securing the codperation of 
intercollegiate athletic conferences. Your 
committee has also served you in the 
matter of budgeting and determining the 
expenditure of the grant of $10,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation for the sup- 
port of our work. This money has been 
largely used to pay the expense of the 
inspectors who have visited institutions 
to check up on the physical education 
and athletic sections of the regular tri- 
ennial reports required this year from 
all members institutions in West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Illinois, and Minnesota. Dr. 
W. J. Monilaw has served as chief in- 
spector and other inspectors have turned 
in their reports to him, and from him 
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have come to the Committee. Dr. Moni- 
law did much of the work in Ohio and 
has been assisted there by Mr. George 
Huff and Dr. George A. Works of the 
University of Chicago, Prof. W. H. 
Husband of Ohio Wesleyan has made 
the inspections in West Virginia. Prof. 
B. L. Stradley of Ohio State University, 
Prof. C. W. Savage of Oberlin College, 
Prof. Geo. W. Bryant of Coe College, 
and Mr. T. N. Metcalf, director of Phys- 
ical Education and Athletics at Iowa 
State, have made inspection in Illinois. 
Mr. C. W. Whitten has made all inspec- 
tions in Minnesota. On the basis of his 
early work in Ohio Dr. Monilaw has 
devised complete forms for keeping all 
information which will throw any light 
on the conduct of physical education and 
intercollegiate athletics. Inspectors have 
been generously received by institutions ; 
and, of course, no inspections have been 
made without prior notice of the inspec- 
tor’s coming and receipt of word that 
his presence would be welcomed on the 
campus. Inspectors have worked dili- 
gently, honestly, and fairly; and have 
proceeded with the idea that their func- 
tion is to help our institutions to fulfill 
their expressed desire to realize certain 
ideals and standards in physical educa- 
tion and athletics. 

In appreciation of the services of our 
inspectors a number of college presidents 
and one important athletic conference 
have requested the permanent service of 
a man to whom member institutions 
might go for assistance in solving prob- 
lems of physical education and intercol- 
legiate athletics, and who might be called 
upon to visit institutions if occasion 
should arise when his presence would be 
helpful. 

Your attention is particularly called 
to the fact that your committee has no 
authority whatever in the matter of ap- 
plying standards to institutions. All in- 
spections are made by authority of the 
Commission on Higher Education or by 


authority of the Board of Review actin 
for the Commission. All pee 
tions coming to the Commission are from | 
the Board of Review and are based on 
the Board’s study of reports placed in” 
its hands by the Committee on Athletics. 
The Board itself considers the entire in-_ 
stitution and its conformity to all stand- | 
ards including, of course, those which 
especially pertain to athletics. 


RECOMMENDATION 


1. It is recommended that we recog-— 
nize with approval the actions as set 
forth in the 1931 report of the Commit- 
tee on Physical Education and Athletics 
of the Missouri Valley Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association, the Missouri Col- 
lege Athletic Union, the Minnesota Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Conference, the Cen- 
tral Intercollegiate Athletic Conference, 
and the Mid-West Intercollegiate Ath- | 
letic Conference, and that the North | 
Central Association agrees to codperate 
with these conferences, and that the 
North Central hereby records its belief 
that cooperation between the Confer- 
ences and the Association will strengthen 
the administration of standards to which _ 
we are committed. 

H. M. Gace 

T. N. MeErtcatr 
C. W. SAVAGE 
GrorcE F. Zoox 
R. J. Gr~mMore 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT 

When the report of the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education was 
made to the Association, the Chairman 
of the Committee on Athletics made the 
following statements: 

1. There are ninety-two (92) North 
Central Institutions in West Virginia, 
Ohio, Towa, and Minnesota, from which 
triennial reports were required this year. 
Inspections covering that section of the 
triennial report which deals with athlet- 
lcs were made in fifty-two. (52) repre- 
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ative institutions in the four states 
ed. Inspections are necessary and 
able because many matters can not 
made entirely clear in a report. Fur- 
rmore, much valuable supplementary 
I may be collected. Beyond 
he purpose of assuring ourselves as to 
in immediate conformity with standards, 
we have in mind the collection of infor- 
r tion which will eventually serve as a 
yasis for a report giving a rather com- 
plete picture of the condition of physical 
Pducation and athletics in our entire ter- 
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2 Previous to this year the Associa- 
Hon had given approval to two confer- 
pices, the Intercollegiate Athletic Con- 
ference of Faculty Representatives (Big 
Ten ) and the Rocky Mountain Faculty 
Athletic Conference. These two confer- 
ces with those approved this year con- 
ute the list of conferences with which 
the North Central is in cooperative re- 
ations. Approval of a conference means 
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EREAS, The North Central Associa- 
_ tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
“has adopted the following standards 
of athletic ethics and control: 
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PREAMBLE 


_ The academic, health, and character 
_4nterests of student bodies as a whole 
| are paramount; and athletic activities 
and standards which fail to contribute 
to these general interests must be 
changed by adopting a standard of 
rules and principles which will tend to 
effectively secure for our institutions a 
- condition in which the athletic program 
| becomes an essential and coordinate 
_ feature of the general educational pro- 
| gram. The tone of athletics must be in 
harmony with the general tone re- 
quired for accrediting an institution. 
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that the North Central Association will 
so far as possible, that is so far as the 
conference is willing and in so far as it 
is organized for action, work through the 
conference; without, however, relieving 
an individual conference institution in 
the last analysis from direct responsibil- 
ity to the North Central for the fulfill- 
ment of North Central standards. Fur- 
thermore, the North Central must de- 
pend on conferences for recognition of 
North Central decisions in making a | 
schedule of games. 

3. The fact that North Central has 
not acted in approval of a conference in 
no way indicates that any particular con- 
ference is not worthy of approval. It 
rather indicates that time is required for 
the Association to get in touch with con- 
ferences and for conferences to organize 
themselves for codperative relations with 
the North Central by adoption of the 
model resolution. 


ATHLETIC STANDARDS AND MODEL RESOLUTION 
FOR ATHLETIC CONFERENCES 


STANDARDS 


(1) Final decision in all matters of 
athletic policy shall rest with the fac- 
ulty or with administrative officers re- 
presenting the faculty. 

(2) Academic requirements and as- 
signments of scholarships, students aid 
funds, and remunerative employment 
for students shall be immediately and 
finally controlled by the faculty, acting 
directly or through its regularly con- 
stituted officers or committees, with- 
out discrimination either in favor of or 
against athletes. 

(3) Payments of money to students 
for services as athletes, hiring athletes 
or the equivalent of such procedure, 
and maintenance of free training tables 
are not permissible. 

(4) Personal solicitation of prospective 
students by athletic coaches through 
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the offering of any such special in- 
ducements as are indicated in Section 
3 above is not permissible. 

(5) Coaches should be regularly con- 
stituted members of the faculty, fully 
responsible to the administration. 

(6) Faculties should control and keep 
within reasonable limits the amount of 
time devoted to athletics. This refers 
to hours of daily practice as well as to 
the number of contests and length of 
trips, or any other athletic requirement 
which detracts from academic efficiency 
(7) Athletic conditions should be nor- 
mal and stabilized, and tenure of of- 
fice on approximately the same basis 
as in other departments; and, where 
this is the case, salaries of coaches 
should be commensurate with salaries 
paid to men of equal rank in other de- 


partments, and should be paid directly © 


by the institution. 
(8) All athletic funds shall be either 
regularly audited by or directly handled 
and disbursed by the institution’s busi- 
ness office. All athletic expenditures 
should be included in the institution’s 
budget. 
AND WHEREAS, careful investigation 
has shown that the members of............ 
oA ANE SSR are conducting their ath- 
letic program in conformity with these 
principles ; 
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sociation of Colleges and Secondar 
Schools; and , 


FURTHERMORE, that we pledge tha 
all members of this Conference wii 
be required to observe the Nort} 
Central standards which are hereb) 
made a part of the conference regular 
tions, and that no member of this co 5} 
ference will hold athletic relations with 
any institution in the area of the Nortl 
Central Association which may 1 
dropped from the Conference fo: 
failure to abide by these regulations o 
which for the same reasons may be 
dropped from the accredited list of tha 
Association because of violation of on 
failure to fulfill the aforementionea 
athletic standards. 
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Name of Conference 


Date Official 
Approved 
Institution Institution 
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The question has arisen as to whether 
he North Central Association should 
xtend its authority so as to assume con- 
ol of intercollegiate athletics within the 
niversities constituting the Intercollegi- 
te Conference of Faculty Representa- 
ives. 

The relationships between the North 
entral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
bndary Schools and the Intercollegiate 
onference of Faculty Representatives 
annot be fully comprehended without 
some reference to the history of each. 
The call for the organization meeting 
bf the North Central Association was 
sent out on December 31, 1894. It was 
signed by two representatives of state 
iversities, two representatives of en- 
Mowed universities, one representative of 
» normal school, one representative of 
lan academy, and one representative of a 
igh school. The organization meeting 
was held at Northwestern University on 
March 29, 1895. The universities pres- 
ent at this first meeting have all con- 
ftinued as loyal supporters of the Associ- 
lation. It was the purpose of the found- 
ers that there should be full representa- 
Ition and coéperation from all types of 
funiversities, colleges, normal schools, 
Hhigh schools, and academies. North- 
western University has annually been 
honored by membership on committees 
and commissions, and by election to both 
the vice-presidency and the presidency 
of the Association. 


1 Delivered before the Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning at the annual meet- 
ing of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools at Chicago, March 
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“Who is to Control Athletics in the Conference 
Universities?) — 


By WALTER DILL SCOTT, /PRESIDENT 
NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


There might be some ground for de- 
bate as to whether the North Central 
Association or the Intercollegiate Con- 
ference is the older organization. The 
four university presidents who signed the 
call for the organization meeting of the 
North Central Association, together with 
three other university presidents who 
were present at the organization meeting 
of the Association, met in Chicago on 
January 11, 1895, for the purpose of 
considering the regulation of intercollegi- 
ate athletics. These seven presidents 
were quite mindful of the larger meet- 
ing that was to take place in Evanston 
in March, but felt that both organiza- 
tions were necessary and in no way com- 
petitive. These seven university presi- 
dents considered the problem of the 
regulation of intercollegiate athletics in 
large universities as a problem which 
the universities must face themselves, 
and agreed that they could not share 
their responsibilities with distant insti- 
tutions, with smaller colleges, normal 
schools, academies, or high schools. In 
pursuance of this belief there was or- 
ganized on February 8, 1896, the Inter- 
collegiate Conference of Faculty Repre- 
sentatives. This Conference is variously 
spoken of as The Big Ten, The West- 
ern Conference, The Western Intercol- 
legiate Athletic Conference and The 
Conference Universities. None of these 
substitute names imply quite the same 
meaning as does the official name—The 
Intercollegiate Conference of Faculty 
Representatives. The seven universities 
increased the membership of the Con- 
ference to ten, but invitations were ¢x- 
tended only to the larger universities, to 
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those in close proximity to Chicago, and 
to those that in general might be spoken 
of as the’ most homogeneous institutions 
insofar as problems connected with in- 
tercollegiate athletics are concerned. In 
point of age and in service to physical 
education and to intercollegiate athletics 
the Intercollegiate Conference of Fac- 
ulty Representatives is possibly the most 
outstanding of all intercollegiate confer- 
ences. This leadership is indicated by 
the following: 


The Conference was the first group to 

institute : 

. The one year residence rule 

. The three year participation rule 

. The graduate rule 

. The placing of coaches and directors on a 

faculty basis 

5. The placing of control of athletics in the 
hands of the faculty 

6. Conference meets for track and field ath- 
letics, swimming, wrestling, fencing, tennis 
and golf 

7. Abolition of the training table 

8. The shortening of the football schedule. (8 
games, no post season) 

9. The shortening of football practice (2 hr.) 

10. The making of a complete study of athletic 
conditions in regard to proselyting and sub- 
sidizing 

11. A salary agreement that coaches and di- 
rectors not be paid more than heads of 
the departments of their respective schools 
(common understanding among presidents) 

12. The appointing of football and basket-ball 
officials and the securing of a report on 
each official 

13. The holding of educational meetings of 
coaches and directors in order to promote 
the best interests of intercollegiate athletics 

14. The adoption of the summer baseball rule 

15. An athletic commissioner to help enforce 
the rules and to promote better athletic 
conditions. 


At the present time the Conference 
has a better organization for legislation, 
administration, inspection, adjudication 
and control of its ten institutions than 
has the North Central Association. We, 
as an Association, are justified in placing 
our faith in the future dependability of 


a Conference with such a distinguished 
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career. I am quite willing to con ec 
that the other twenty-nine conferenc 
within the North Central area are, 
will become, equally dependable. J 

Historically the North Central Ass 
ciation and the _Intercollegiate Confe? 


to the most practical organization fc 
the regulation of intercollegiate athletic: 
Both have agreed that this responsibilit 
should be entrusted to a relatively smaa 
group of homogeneous institutions | 
cated in the same geographical area. The 
this has been the attitude of the Confen 
ence is, of course, apparent. That it has 
been the historical attitude of the As 
ciation may be demonstrated. As ‘evil 
dence let me submit quotations from tha 
reports of the last four annual meeting 
of the North Central Association : 

The recommendation in the report 03 
the Committee on Athletics to the Com 
mission on Institutions of Higher Edu 
cation of the North Central Association 
in 1927 is in part as follows: 


“The committee further suggests that our 
ends may best be served by drawing up a list 
of accredited Athletic Conferences and declara- 
tion of our purpose to accept membership in 
good standing in any accredited athletic con- 
ference as fulfillment of all the Association’s 
athletic requirements.” 


The report of the Committee on Ath- 
letics to the Commission of Higher Edu- 
cation in 1928 contained the following as 
the third recommendation: 


“That a list of accredited Athletic Confer- 
ences be drawn up by this Commission, and 
any member institution maintaining a member- 
ship in good standing in any one or more of 
these accredited Athletic Conferences be con- 
sidered, without further action, to be maintain- 
ing approved athletic standards.” 


The first paragraph of the report of 
the Committee on Athletics for 1929 is 
as follows: 


“After the adoption of the report on Ath- 
letics last March it was voted to establish a 
committee to put the standards into operation. 
Standards may be applied directly to institu- 
tions or institutions may submit evidence of 


embership in good standing in an accredited 
letic conference. If athletic conferences can 
ind will assume responsibility for applying our 
‘standards, the administrative duties of the Com- 
nission on Higher Education will be greatly 
‘Teduced. This result is much to be desired in 
‘view of the increasing activities of the Com- 
mission.” 


From the report of the Committee on 
Athletics to the Commission of Higher 
‘Education for the year 1930 I present 
herewith the following significant sen- 
tences: 

“To be accredited and to have its member- 
ship list fully accepted in lieu of the direct 
responsibility of each individual institution to 
our Association, a conference should adopt 
North Central Standards and should be or- 
ganized to administer such standards, and 
should have some record of efficiency.” 

“In March, 1929, the Committee did not 
recommend any conference for accrediting as 
above defined. Our report, however, did ac- 
knowledge with approval favorable response 
“to our overtures from the Western Intercollegi- 
ate Athletic Conference, which adopted an €s- 
pecially strong resolution pledging codperation 
with us. Having thus exchanged confidences 
the North Central and the Western Conference 
have entered into close relations of coopera- 
tion.” 

“It is hoped that similar relations may be 
established and maintained with other confer- 
ences.” 

“Failure of the Committee to report on con- 
ferences generally does not mean that no con- 
ferences were good and praiseworthy at the 
time of our last meeting. It rather means that 
the Committee did not have time or means to 
i take the preliminary steps and make the studies 
} that are necessary to general accrediting.” 
“As intimated above, your Committee has 
_been unable to do all of the work committed 
to it for lack of time and money.” 


Although these reports of the Associ- 
} ation’s Committee on Athletics express 
a consistent policy it should be added 
that many individual members of the 
North Central Association look with dis- 
favor on all forms of intercollegiate ath- 
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on this attitude of skepticism. 

From the printed records of the As- 
sociation I judge that the most effective 
critic of the Association’s policy of co- 
Speration with conferences has been Mr. 
Howard J. Savage, Staff member of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 

President Carmen of the Lewis Insti- 
tute has been an officer of the North 
Central Association for more years than 
any other person. He regards all inter- 
collegiate athletics, where gate receipts 
are charged as at present, as at least in 
spirit professional. The attempts to re- 
present them as amateur he regards as 
little short of subterfuge and hypocrisy. 

Father Kelly, President of Loyola 
University, stated that quite generally 
intercollegiate football results in injury 
rather than benefit. 

The official investigators of the North 
Central Association have stated in sub- 
stance that the Intercollegiate Confer- 
ence had failed, and that the North Cen- 
tral Association was taking over the 
work that previously had been done by 
the Intercollegiate Conference. 

President Prunty is quoted, possibly 
falsely, as saying: 

“The leadership of the North Central Asso- 
ciation is firmly set in its decision that our 
colleges shall remain educational institutions 
and not surrender educational standards to 
those agencies either inside or outside colleges 
which are .attempting to administer college 
athletics.” 

On the other hand, several distin- 
guished members of this Association 
who are also members of the Intercol- 
legiate Conference have stated that in 
their opinion the new policy of the North 
Central Association is a subtle attempt 
to disrupt the Conference, and to place 
the control of all intercollegiate athletics 
definitely in the hands of the North Cen- 
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‘Yetics. Such individuals naturally see no 


advantage to be gained from cooperation 
- with intercollegiate conferences, but the reality as an attempt to bring the contro 
policy of the ‘Association as expressed of intercollegiate athletics into the hands 
in the official minutes has not been based of those who are not interested in rais- 


tral Association. This they regard in 
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ing the standards of intercollegiate ath- 
letics, but who desire to see them abol- 
ished. ; 

These personal references are justifi- 
able only because I desire to pay tribute 
to these distinguished and unselfish edu- 
cators and to call attention to the honest 
differences of opinion that exist among 
the members of this Association. 

It is also clear that the attempt to 
deal through conferences has made a 
rather large demand on time and on 
money. However, in the judgment of 
many members of this Association, these 
difficulties are not sufficient to justify 
the complete abandonment of the his- 
toric policy of the Association. 

Although fully aware of the diversity 
of faiths and the high standing of their 
respective adherents, and the difficuty of 
working through thirty conferences, it is 
the profound conviction of many mem- 
bers that the North Central Association 
does not desire the downfall of the In- 
tercollegiate, or any other, conference, 
nor the abolition of intercollegiate ath- 
letics. We are further convinced that 
the North Central Association would de- 
sire to continue its established policy of 
cooperation with conferences even though 
it should involve time and money, and 
that the Association would welcome 
practical suggestions whereby such a 
procedure might be carried out. 

The official documents of this Asso- 
ciation give proof that the Intercollegi- 
ate Conference is ready and willing to 
cooperate with this Association in the 
program according to which we began 
to credit intercollegiate athletic confer- 
ences. At the meeting of the Intercol- 
legiate Conference of Faculty Represen- 
tatives to be held in Chicago on April 
18th Northwestern University will re- 
quest that Conference to work out and 
to present to this Association a program 
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that may make it increasingly desirabl 
for this Association to continue with our} 
historic policy of codperation with con- 
ferences. a 

No member of the Intercollegiate | 
Conference would claim that its. athletic 
problems are all solved. Probably each | 
university has permitted a student to 
compete in an intercollegiate contest and 
later has discovered that he was inelig- 
ible. However, so far as I can judge, 
not one of the ten universities is attempt- 
ing to conceal conditions, and all have 
been glad to be investigated thoroughly _ 
by our Commissioner and to have the | 
findings presented to an impartial board | 
for adjudication. We believe that no | 
facts can be discovered by investigators 
unfamiliar with local conditions which | 
facts had not been previously discov-— 
ered by our Commissioner. Several of 
the Conference universities feel that it 
is undesirable to be inspected by indi-— 
viduals unfamiliar with local conditions, 
and to have the findings presented to a 
Board of Review on which there is not 
a majority in direct contact with athlet- _ 
ics at the Conference universities. This _ 
is particularly true if that Board has 
power to inflict punishment. 

It is my purpose in appearing before © 
the Commission on Institutions of High- 
er Learning at this time to urge in the 
name of a charter member a reconsider- 
ation before further steps are taken to 
enforce a program that might possibly 
displace the Intercollegiate Conference 
from its position of leadership and also 
to urge upon this Commission the de- 
sirability of utilizing to the fullest pos- 
sible extent the Intercollegiate Confer- 
ence and all similar conferences in the 
North Central area in raising the stand- 
ards of intercollegiate athletics. 


Wa ter Ditt Scort. 


The standards which the North Cen- 
tral Association has used as a basis for 
judging the colleges, have served a use- 
ful purpose. They have helped in ways 
which do not need to be recounted here 
in improving the colleges of this area. 
And they are still doing this, but their 
influence is on the decline. Formulated 
‘and announced in the days when the 
opinions of men in high position carried 
much weight, they were accepted and 
rigorously administered much as if they 
were of the holy writ. Gradually, how- 
ever, we began to question the opinions 
of men in high positions ; we even dared 
to subject their opinions to scientific 
scrutiny and we learned that many of 
them would not bear examination. Fur- 
thermore, we found that the standards 
had formalizing and routinizing effects 
upon the colleges that were not alto- 
gether wholesome. 

Out of the growing welter of unrest 
there emerged the opinion that we should 
make a careful study of the standards 
we were imposing upon the colleges with 
the thought of improving them and of 
determining upon new ones, for it is an 

obvious fact that a number of factors 

that were either not known or were 
“lightly considered twenty years ago now 
deeply influence the tone, atmosphere, 
quality and general effectiveness of every 
higher institution of learning. It was 
our thought that these could be stated 
and studied and new principles formu- 
lated. 


1 These papers were delivered before the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion at the time of the annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, March 1931.—The Editor. 
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Consequently the North Central Asso- 
ciation voted last year to tax each of the 
colleges in the Association an additional 
annual fee of $25 with the understand- 
ing that this money would, subject of 
course to the will of the Association, be 
available for the conduct of these studies. 
A committee on standards was appoint- 
ed. It consisted of 
Chancellor S. P. Capen, University of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, New York 
Dr. W. W. Charters, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 
President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota 
Father A. C. Fox, John Carroll Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio 
President H. M. Gage, Coe College, Ce- 
dar Rapids, lowa 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois 

President O. R. Latham, Iowa State 

Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 
President W. P. Morgan, Western Tili- 

nois State Teachers College, Macomb, 

Illinois 
Dr. P. C. Packer, University of Iowa, 

Iowa City, lowa 
Dean Ellis B. Stouffer, University of 

Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Dr. Henry Suzzalo, c/o National Ad- 

visory Committee on Education, 26 

Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
President E. H. Wilkins, Oberlin Col- 

lege, Oberlin, Ohio 
President James M. Wood, Stephens 

College, Columbia, Missouri 
President George F. Zook, University of 

Akron, Akron, Ohio, Secretary of the 

Committee 
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President L. D. Coffman, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
This committee was appointed with 

power to proceed with the studies. 

This general committee decided it 
needed the services of experts with a 
considerable amount of free time and 
appointed a subcommittee on ways and 
means, consisting of 
Dean M. E. Haggerty, University of 

Minnesota 
Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, 

Chicago 
Dr. Arthur J. Klein, Ohio State Univer- 

sity 

President Homer P. Rainey, Franklin 
College 

Dean D. H. Gardner, University of Ak- 
ron 

with the understanding that this commit- 

tee would make a preliminary survey of 

the problem. The report of this sub- 
committee will be made in a few min- 
utes by Dean Haggerty, its chairman. 

Meantime it became clear that an ade- 
quate and satisfactory study of the prob- 
lem would call for additional funds. 
Consequently a committee, consisting of 
President Zook, President Gage, and my- 
self, approached the representatives of 
the General Education Board of New 
York City with the view of obtaining 
such a gift. One meeting was held in 
New York City and another in Chicago. 
At the Chicago meeting we had Dean 
Haggerty present with our committee 
and the representatives of the General 
Education Board. He presented most 
effectively the experiences and conclu- 
sions the sub-committee on ways and 
means had reached in visiting colleges. 
His presentation of the problem helped 
materially in securing the funds we de- 
sired. But I think it is safe to say that 
the persuasive powers and convincing 
eloquence of Presidents Zook and Gage 
finally did the business. These men did 
not exactly picture a new collegiate mil- 
lenium but they went as far as their 


University of 
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reputations for truth and veracity would 
permit them to go, and when you bear 
in mind that they belong to that species 
of academic animal who is not supposed 
to tell the truth you will understand that 
no matter how far they went their con- 
sciences weren’t disturbed. . 
At any rate the General Education 
Board was convinced of the importance | 
and value of our project and on Janu-— 
ary 27, 1931, voted to provide sums in | 
the following amounts, beginning July 1, . 
1931: . 
First year......$ 35,000 | 

Second year-. . 

Third year... 

Fourth year.. 15,000 

Fifth year-...... 10,000 


TOTAL ....$110,000 
This appropriation was made on the | 
assumption that the North Central As- 
sociation itself would continue its allot- _ 
ment of $5,000 a year for each of the 
next five years, thus making available 
for this project the sum of $135,000. 
There are certain points that were 
made with great clearness and some em- 
phasis when our agreements for this 
study were presented to the General 
Education Board. I wish merely to men- 
tion them upon this occasion partly for 
the purpose of making our record com- — 
plete and partly in the hope that by re- 
cording them here and in this way they 
will be kept in mind during the five years 
our study is under way. These points 
are; 
1. That various standards or criteria 
now used as a basis for judging col- 
leges shall, insofar as time and money 
will permit, be examined and tested. 
2. That new standards or criteria that 
give increasing consideration to the 
qualitative factors and forces that de- 
termine the real essence or nature of 
a higher institution of learning shall 
be discovered, if possible, and formu- 
lated. 


3. That we should look forward to the 
formulation of flexible standards of 
excellence rather than to standards 
that shall be applied uniformly and 
that limit or destroy initiative and ex- 
_ periment. 

4. That in our attempt to arrive at 
such standards or criteria a few ra- 
ther than many problems shall be care- 
fully studied and tested. 

When we learned of the grant by the 
eneral Education Board a meeting of 
he Committee on Standards was called 
and held in Chicago on March 8, 1931. 
Dean Haggerty, Professor Reeves, and 
President Rainey were invited to attend. 
[hey presented their preliminary report. 
It showed the result of many weeks of 
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Part II. The Report 
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At a meeting of the Sub-committee on 
Ways and Means of the Committee on 
the Revision of Standards of College 
Accrediting held in Chicago on May 20, 
1930, a committee was appointed for the 
purpose of making a preliminary study 
of a small group of colleges with a view 
to setting up a comprehensive program 
of investigation looking toward the re- 
vision of standards. The Committee, 
which hereafter in this report will be 
called the Research Staff, was composed 
of the following persons: Dean Don- 
fred H. Gardner, University of Akron ; 
t Dr. Arthur J. Klein, Ohio State Univer- 
sity ; President Homer P. Rainey, Frank- 
f lin College; Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, Uni- 
} versity of Chicago; and Dean Melvin E. 
‘Haggerty, University of Minnesota, 
I chairman. This staff has prepared and 
| presented to the Committee on the Re- 
vision of Standards a detailed report of 
its activities together with suggestions 
for the further development of the in- 
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thoughtful study and the subcommittee 
was warmly commended for its efforts. 

The one thing that now remains to be 
done is to appoint a committee which 
shall carry out our investigations during 
the next five years. Your Committee on 
Standards has as yet no recommenda- 
tions to make with regard to this mat- 
ter: it desires to wait until the secretary- 
ship of the Association for this next year 
has been filled, for it must be obvious 
that the secretary of the Association and 
the director of this study must work in 
the closest codperation. As soon as the 
secretaryship has been determined upon, 
then we shall be ready to proceed with 
the investigation. Meantime we covet 
your indulgence and continued confi- 
dence. 


gp 


of the Research Staff 


GGERTY, CHAIRMAN 
Fr MINNESOTA 


vestigation now made possible by the 
grant from the General Education Board. 
The report comprises, in addition to a 
review of activities, suggestions covering 
the following matters: procedures in ac- 
crediting; a program for the further in- 
vestigation; suggestions as to possible 
criteria of faculty competence, student 
management, institutional purposes, in- 
stitutional administration, and a variety 
of other items. It is believed that this 
report marks distinct progress in the in- 
vestigation and that some of the lines 
of future work are well marked out. It 
seems appropriate on this occasion to 
telescope this longer report and to empha- 
size certain principles essential to a fruit- 
ful continuation of the work thus far 
accomplished. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE RESEARCH STAFF 


It appeared desirable to confine the 
initial study of institutions to a group 
more or less homogeneous in character. 
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The institutions accredited by the North 
Central Association fall roughly into the 
following classes: 1. Four-year liberal 
arts colleges, 2. Large state universities, 
3. Large endowed universities, 4. Teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools, 5. Jun- 
ior colleges, 6. Special and technical in- 
stitutions. As the initial step it appeared 
a simpler process to attempt the formu- 
lation of new accrediting procedures for 
one of the groups indicated above. Could 
satisfactory methods be worked out for 
a single group the second step would be 
to study these methods for the purpose 
of adapting them to institutions of other 
types. Inasmuch as the largest number 
of accredited institutions falls in the 
group first named above, decision was 
made to confine the preliminary investi- 
gation to four-year liberal arts colleges. 

In selecting particular institutions some 
thought was given to the desirability of 
providing a considerable range of insti- 
tutional competence. This criterion, 
however, was not strictly adhered to 
since it seemed also desirable to include 
a number of institutions generally ac- 
cepted as of the better grade. In order 
to conserve the energies of the Staff and 
the funds of the Committee, it was fur- 
ther decided to choose institutions within 
a limited geographic area. 


CoLLEGE VISITS AND CONFERENCES 


Beginning on November 17 visits were 
made to the following collegiate institu- 
tions : 

DePauw University 
Oberlin College 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
Shurtleff College 

Knox College 

North Central College 
Joliet Junior College 
LaSalte Junior College 
Cedar Falls Teachers College 
Kalamazoo College 

Battle Creek College 


Numerous conferences were held, and, 
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in addition to the Staff, the followir 
persons gave of their aid and counse et 
one or more occasions: ae | 
D. Coffman, President Harry Gagelp 
President George F. Zook, Mr. Johi 
Dale Russell, and President D. B. Waldc 
As a result of these visits and confe 
ences contact was made with the office 
of fifteen institutions, all of which ar 
members of the North Central Associa) 
tion. 


INTERVIEWS 


In the later visits to institutions the 
procedure of the Staff became fairly wel 
standardized. It consisted of an inter+ 
view with the president of the institutiom 
at which all members of the Researchi 
Staff were present. This initial confer- 
ence occupied one-half day, from nines 
until twelve, broken usually by a chapel 
period. In the interview the purpose off 
the investigation was explained, and the: 
president of the institution was invited| 
to express his judgment concerning the 
best procedure to be followed in the re- 
vision of the standards. The informa- 
tion requested directly from the presi- 
dent covered the following matters: the 
objectives of the institution being visit- 
ed; the method of institutional control, 
involving the constitution and character 
of the Board of Trustees; the organiza- 
tion of the institution for administrative 
purposes. Information was also sought 
concerning the matter of endowment and 
other forms of income; procedures in in- 
vesting funds; preparation of the budg- 
et; purchasing of materials; and the ac- 
counting and auditing of all funds. The 
president was also asked to explain the 
organization of the institution for edu- 
cational purposes, such as the division 
into college and departmental units ; pro- 
cedures in student management; the 
character of the curriculum; current 
methods of improvement; the appoint- 
ment of facuty members; the teaching 
load of the faculty; faculty salaries; etc. 


‘During the interview the president 
as requested to provide each member 
F} the Staff, so far as convenient, with 
ppies of the college catalogues, reports 
f the president, deans, business man- 
per, and other administrative officers, 
d with any other publications which 
rould throw light upon the general char- 
er and management of the institution. 
Prior to this visit, copies of the North 
entral Association Faculty Record 
sank had been forwarded to each of the 
stitutions with the request that they be 
vailable at the time of the visit. These 
aculty records are now available from all 
e institutions from which they were 
lequested. 

| During the second half day’s visit the 
embers of the Staff separated for spe- 
jal conferences with different adminis- 
rative officers as follows: 1) business 
manager, 2) dean of the college, 3) re- 
ristrar, 4) dean of student affairs, 5) 
hersonnel officers, 6) dean of women, 
d 7) other individuals who were in a 
nosition to throw important light upon 


ion. 

Separate visits to different units of 
he college continued through the third 
alf day, including visits to the library 
and, a conference with the librarian, vis- 
ts to classrooms and laboratories, and a 
veneral inspection of the plant, equip- 
ent, etc. Conferences, formal and in- 
formal, with students and faculty mem- 
bers were held. In many of the institu- 
lions visited it was possible to meet fac- 
Ity groups either at luncheon or at a 
}formal faculty meeting. When feasible 
ater conference was held with the 
ident of the institution. The Re- 


loffer criticism and comments on the local 
linstitution. This, in general, was deemed 
jinadvisable, since the rather hurried ex- 
lamination of the institution would not 
j warrant giving advice. Nor was the 


consultation on local problems deemed a 
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legitimate function of the Research Staff. 

Effort was made, however, to learn 
the attitude of the president and others 
in the institution toward certain new 
modes of college accrediting which had 
been formulating in the minds of the 
Staff during the period of visitation. As 
the ideas of the Staff became clarified 
through discussion and observation at 
the institutions, it became possible to 
state certain new proposals with a view 
to their applicability in the institution 
then being visited. In many cases the 
comment of the officers on the proposals 
proved helpful. This procedure served 
also to acquaint the officers of the insti- 
tution with the trend of thinking con- 
cerning possible new types of accrediting 


procedure. 
As a result of these activities certain 


principles emerge which, in the judg- 
ment of the Staff, should serve to guide. 
further investigations, and which may 
be briefly noted here. These principles 
are general in character and they are 
presented at this time without any de- 
scription of or even necessary implica- 
tions as to the administrative machinery 
by which they would be realized in ac- 
crediting procedures. This reserve should 
not be interpreted to mean that such 
machinery has not been considered, or 
that the Staff does not have ideas as to 
possible techniques that may be em- 
ployed. It rather means that we regard 
such principles and purposes as funda- 
mental and the administrative setup by 
which they would be accomplished as 
more subject to variation. There are 
different administrative roads to the same 
educational goal and at this time the 
thing of prime importance is to clarify 
the ends to be attained in the accrediting 
of institutions of higher learning. Pro- 
cedures are not unimportant but they 
must be kept adaptable and subservient 
to clearly conceived purposes distinctly 
educational in character. 
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PurpPOsES IN ACCREDITING 


Very early in the course of its visits 
to institutions the Research Staff felt a 
need for a statement of principles of ac- 
crediting procedures that would guide its 
search for usable information and at- 
tempted to write such a statement. It 
does not regard its efforts as entirely 
successful but offers them here by way 
of illustration of some of the problems 
that must be studied. 

It is recognized that the purposes of 
accrediting institutions of higher educa- 
tion by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools will be 
adequately served only when the methods 
and results of accrediting lead to certain 
desirable outcomes which may be stated 
as follows: 


Guidance to Students. The stamp of 
accreditment by this Association should 
be such as will serve young men and wo- 
men in the choice of an institution that 
will satisfactorily meet their needs in 
higher education. This is a matter of 
first importance and a determinative fac- 
tor in the selection of any criteria of col- 
lege excellence. Many colleges in the 
Association now carry in a conspicuous 
place in the college bulletin, at times on 
the front cover page, a note advertising 
the fact that the college is accredited by 
the North Central Association. Such a 
notice is obviousy intended as a badge of 
respectability and a guarantee to prospec- 
tive students that the college is qualified 
to offer a good college education. The 
soundness of this guarantee is obviously 
a responsibility of the Association. 

Guidance to Institutions. Accredit- 
ment should also guide individual insti- 
tutions in inter-institutional relationships 
such as the transfer of student credits, 
the conduct of student activities, the 
placement of college graduates, and the 
recruiting of college faculties. 

Stimulation to Institutional Improve- 
ment. Accrediting procedures should also 
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stimulate the institutional members of thy 
Association to continuing improvement® 
Both directly and indirectly the presen 
standards do this to a limited extent. I 
appears, however, that the locus of thi 
stimulation is largely at the borderline 02 
institutional competence and chiefly tl 
those colleges which hover at the thresh 
old of acceptable status. For the vas 
body of institutions which stretch up 
ward from this low level to a status of 
high quality the present standards, it is 
feared, do little. If the better collegess 
are to be given aid and encouragement 
in their efforts at self-improvement, ac- 
crediting practices must do something’ 
more than define minimal acceptable con- 
ditions. To stress, as the present prac-- 
tice does, the poorest possible level to) 
which a college may fall without losing’ 
its accredited status is comparable to the: 
practice of a public school which devotes 
its chief energies to its duller students. 
Like the gifted students, the better col- 
leges are entitled to something more than 
the compliment of neglect. That high 
grade colleges are eager for such aid was 
perfectly evident to the Research Staff, 
time after time, during its visits to these 
institutions. 

It is just possible that such aid would 
be afforded if we could write into our ac- 
crediting practices descriptions of desir- 
able institutional ideals toward which 
progress can be made. Whether accred- 
iting criteria can be written in the form 
here implied without detriment to other 
needs and in a manner at once scientific- 
ally sound and also acceptable to the As- 
sociation is a matter which only the ex- 
tended investigation can determine. 
While we have no final commitments in 
this matter, the possibilities are sufficiently 
promising that we believe they should be 
thoroughly explored before being rejected. 
Could such descriptions be satisfactorily 
written, they would go far to guarantee 
a wholesome flexibility to educational 
practices rather than a crystallization 


“upon a basis of minimal or mediocre 
conditions. 


CONSERVING INDIVIDUALITY OF 
iat INSTITUTIONS 


¢ 
_ The procedures in accrediting should 
be such as will foster to the utmost the 
individuality of institutions. The merest 
common sense dictates the folly of 
accrediting a school of law upon 
standards wholly proper to a college of 
engineering. A medical school is a very 
different kind of institution from a school 
of commerce, and all of these have pur- 
poses at variance from the ideals proper 
to the traditional liberal arts college. 
Stated in such terms it is perfectly clear 
that an accrediting association can not 
prescribe a single set of definitive stand- 
ards for all such institutions, nor does 
any association attempt to do so. What 
-may not be equally apparent is that 
among the groups of colleges that have 
been the especial concern of this Asso- 
ciation there are profound divergences in 
institutional purposes that should be rec- 
ognized and cherished by accrediting pro- 
cedures. It does not make for the im- 
rovement of higher education that they 
should all be crushed into a common 
mold. The implications of this principle 
become apparent if we try to conceive a 
set of standards that will do equal justice 
‘to all the following named institutions : 
Oberlin College, Purdue University, 
Bradley Institute, Cedar Falls Teachers 
College, Michigan Agricultural College, 
Antioch College, Battle Creek College, 
Lewis Institute, University of Akron, St. 
Cloud Teachers College, The University 
of Chicago, Stephens College, the Uni- 
versity of Denver, DePauw University, 
The University of St. Louis, Joliet Jun- 
- jor College, the University of Wisconsin, 
Stout Institute, Knox College, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and the now eager 
special schools of music and art. 
Certain simple methods of procedure 
“suggest themselves. We may define the 
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minimal criteria essential to every educa- 
tional institution that seeks to be recog- 
nized as above the secondary level. Once 
these were agreed upon, accreditment 
would be refused to every applicant that 
did not meet them. In essence this is the 
principle that has brought into existence 
the present standards. How difficult it 
has been to maintain this principle with 
fairness and without detriment to the 
needed diversity in higher education is 
common knowledge in this Association. 
It is doubtful if, in the continuance of 
the present policy, the Association can 
sufficiently amend it as to mitigate its 
obvious injustices and prevent the length- 
ening years of grief already too pro- 
longed. 

As a matter of fact, the policy of a 
single set of standards is not entirely 
maintained even now. The Commission 
pubishes a set of standards for junior 
colleges, and it has played hot and cold 
with the teachers colleges for years. It 
is more than a guess, also, that the Board 
of Review must frequently “exercise its 
judgment” upon situations when the 
available facts do not fit with nicety the 
required conditions of its stated stand- 
ards. What, for instance, does it do 
with that always equivocal phrase “the 
equivalent” occuring in the present word- 
ing? 

A second method, and one that has al- 
ready appeared in the practices of the 
Commission, would be to devise separate 
standards for institutional groups. The 
present recognition of the junior colleges 
is illustrative. The teachers colleges con- 
stitute another obvious classification, as 
would separate schools of music. Des- 
pite the difficulty of operating so many 
separate sets of standards, this practice 
and the proposal for its extension to 
groups not now recognized offers cer- 
tain advantages. It would make possible 
an enlargement and enrichment of de- 
scriptive standards. It would be possible 
to relieve colleges within a particular 
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group of requirements not inherently ap- 
plicable to the purposes of that group. 
It would make for flexibility in institu- 
tional development, and, in the minds of 
many, would constitute a distinct gain 
over a single scale of accrediting stand- 
ards. 

A third possibility, however, suggests 
itself, and its implications are sufficiently 
alluring to commend it to the most earn- 
est and painstaking study. It is based 
upon the perfectly clear fact that insti- 
tutions can not be wholly dealt with as 
types. There is the widest variety among 
individual institutions within any of the 
easily definable groups. As a teachers 
college Stout Institute is very different 
from the Western State Teachers Col- 
lege at Kalamazoo. Even a cursory ex- 
amination shows that Oberlin College has 
a very different set of aims, with conse- 
quent differences in faculty, student man- 
agement, and equipment from what is to 
be found at Battle Creek College. Anti- 
och College is only in part like Kalama- 
zoo College or Knox College, and Ames 
is quite unlike the University of Chicago. 
As a matter of fact, within any possible 
class of colleges, there is probably a 
greater range of activity and of quality 
than would be found between the aver- 
ages of institutional groups. This in- 
dividuality of institutions, like the per- 
sonality of a man, is a very precious 
thing in higher education, too vital a fac- 
tor for American life to be sacrificed 
upon a program of minimal uniformity 
if there is any means of preventing it. In 
an ideal scheme of college accrediting it 
should be possible to give full recogni- 
tion to institutional variations and to en- 
courage the enrichment of higher educa- 
tion through divergence, 

It is conceivable that the investigation 
can promote this needed recognition of 
institutional individuality if it can devise 
a method by which each institution can 
be accredited in terms of its own clearly 
defined aims and purposes. The Re- 
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search Staff has given extended attention 


to this possibility, and while it recognizes | 


the complexities involved, it is believed 


that the issue should be thoroughly ex-_ 
plored with the best available research — 
methods before it is rejected as unwork- — 


able. 


In order, however, that such a proced- — 


ure should be usable, it would be neces- | 
sary for many institutions to improve — 


current methods of stating institutional 
purposes. Most institutions now make 
some pretense at defining their aims but 
all too frequently these are in terms too 
general to suggest any unique purpose 
for the institution giving them, and es- 
sentially remote from the curricula and 
the activities of the college. 

Quite apart from a useful service to 
the investigation, which it undoubtedly 
would be, it is highly probable that most 
colleges would profit by a courageous ef- 
fort to re-define their purposes, to -de- 
scribe their natural clientele, to relate 
their aims to their curricular offerings, 
to give evidence that the institutional 
aims are shared by the faculty and un- 
derstood by the students and the public. 
Such an activity would be an unwonted 
exercise for most faculties and it would 
probably result in the crushing of many 
happy academic illusions. That it would 
revitalize faculty thinking about educa- 
tional matters there can be little doubt. 


TERMINOLOGY 


It has occurred to the Staff that the 
purpose of the Association in accrediting 
colleges would be advanced if it ceased 
to use the word standard in its proced- 
ures. Unfortunately certain connotations 
have grown up about this term that are 
at variance with good educational ad- 
ministration. Rightly or wrongly the word 
standard has become associated with uni- 
formity and in some quarters is looked 
upon as the enemy of educational ex- 
periment, variety, and progress. It is 


but a step from this concept to that of - 


t 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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diocrity, and the phrase “uniform 
nediocrity” describes to many persons 
the inevitable results of “standardiza- 


tion.” It may be assumed that the As- 


a 


sociation would be unwilling to accept 
such issue as the fulfillment of its aims 
n accrediting. It seems appropriate that 
e Association declare its larger pur- 
poses by dropping the word standard 
from its discussions. 

The choice of a term in place of stand- 
ard is not easy of determination. As 
one such substitute it is suggested that 
the phrase criteria of excellence might 
be employed. Such a term does not im- 
ply absolute virtue in any criterion of 
quality, it suggests degrees of excel- 
lence, and makes possible a quantitative 
statement of institutional competence. 


ITEMS FOR CRITERIA 


The Research Staff does not at this 
time feel competent to indicate the form 
in which accrediting criteria may best 
be stated nor even to name with any 
degree of exactness the specific items 
which must ultimately be included. It 
may be suggested, however, that the 
items in the following list must all be 
studied with a view to their utilization 
in a final comprehensive statement. 


. Objectives 

. Faculty 

. Curriculum 

. Instruction 

Library 

Educational equipment 

. Organization 

. Control 

. Administration 

. Physical plant 

. Finance — support and control 
. Business management 

. Records 

. Admissions 

. Student discipline 

. Health Service 

. Extra-curricular activities 

. Living conditions 

. Student-finance — loans, etc. 
. Vocational guidance 

. Social activities of students 
_ Individual problems of students 


¥ 
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Collection and use of personnel data 
Administration of student management 


23. 
24. 


25. Athletics 
26. Extension — correspondence — night sessions 
27. Summer sessions 


Evaluation of product of institution 
Tone of institution 
General standards 


28. 
29. 
30. 


MetHops OF INVESTIGATION 


The ultimate success of the pending 
investigation will depend upon two fac- 
tors, the inherent scientific soundness of 
the study as it develops and the degree 
to which the member institutions share 
its purposes, its plans, and results. As 
to the first, the responsibility will fall 
upon your Committee on the Revision of 
Standards and upon those whom it calls 
to its aid and service. In the degree to 
which they are able to devise and to ap- 
ply effective methods of educational re- 
search, we may expect fruitful issue in 
enlarged knowledge about what consti- 
tutes soundness in higher education. Pine 
situation calls for a variety of research 
procedures. The problems are varied 
and the whole repertoire of the experi- 
mentalists’ paraphernalia will be taxed 
to furnish adequate instruments Of te 
search for the varied issues that will 
arise. 

Details may now be deferred, but it 
may be appropriate to clarify one mat- 
ter. The investigation is not a survey, 
and the methods of the survey will be 
inadequate to the present purpose. To 
be sure, it will be necessary to collect 
facts, at times to secure them in great 
detail, at other times comprehensively, 
but these facts will not be collected for 
the sake of deriving a judgment about 
any single institution. Not the facts 
themselves, nor the institutions them- 
selves, but the meaning of facts in terms 
of educational competence is the goal of 
the study. At once when you raise the 
question of factual implications, you pass 
beyond the usual survey procedures into 
more profound methods of educational 
research and it is in this region that the 
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major concerns of the investigation lie. 

It should be obvious, also, that the 
procedures usual to committee delibera- 
tions and report will not suffice to solve 
the present issues. Valuable as such 
methods may be for certain purposes, 
they can be of genuine service here only 
when essential facts have been derived 
through more active methods of research 
and when the basic relationships of facts 
have been demonstrated through rigid 
statistical and experimental methods of 
study. The Director of the study and 
his staff must be competent to employ 
such methods and the Association must 
prepare itself to accept the results of 
such investigation and to base its future 
procedures upon them. 


Institutions Must SHARE IN 
INVESTIGATION 

From the beginning a crucial share in 
the investigation will fall upon the insti- 
tutions themselves. It will be their part 
to afford necessary information that will 
enable the investigators to evaluate pro- 
posed criteria. Some of this material 
can be provided by mail and in advance 
of the investigators’ visits to the institu- 
tions. Other material must be collected 
by persons who spend time on the 
ground. The records of the institution 
must be freely available and the officers 
of the colleges must give time and aid on 
crucial matters. At times the funds of the 
Association can be conserved if the local 
institution will undertake to provide the 
needed data at its own expense. The 
costs will not be great for any one insti- 
tution. They would make a heavy draft 
upon the Association budget should it be 
called upon to bear them all. The satis- 
factory arrangement of all such details 
will follow as a matter of course if the 
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institutions are clear as to the purpos 
of the study, and if the institutional a 
ministration will assume a sympathetic 
and cooperative attitude toward the study. 

There is an even more important mat- 
ter for the individual institutions, how- 
ever, than codperation in the collection! 
of data. The value of this Association| 
derives largely from the voluntary ap-) 
plication by individual institutions of the, 
educational ideals generated in the com- 
mon counsels of the Commission on In-) 
stitutions of Higher Education. The_ 
forcible application of even the most | 
satisfactory standards attainable has a_ 
significant but limited value. Of far | 
greater moment is the subtle infiltration | 
of sound educational practices fermented 
by the counsels of the Association into _ 
the day by day operation of individual 
institutions. Probably the most signifi- | 
cant omen for the improvement of higher 
education in North Central Territory is _ 
the fact that in dozens of our member | 
colleges committees and individuals are | 
at work studying the educational prob- 
lems of their own institutions, sensitive — 
to the spreading ferment in American 
higher education everywhere and alert 
to profit by whatever may seem useful 
in their own situations. If the colleges 
are to profit by whatever smiles of good 
fortune shall arise from the pending in- 
vestigation, they must keep sympathetic- 
ally in touch with it and ease the way by 
which new ideas may flow unhampered — 
into their own administration and edu- 
cational practices. The investigation will 
need their helpful criticism along the 
way, and by continuing codperation its 
findings will in the end have found re- 
alization in institutional practices by the 
time they are given formal statement in 
accrediting procedures. 


(Report 
By CARL 


At the March, 1930, meeting of the 
Committee on Special Studies Mr. George 
Balzer, Principal of Washington High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, raised the 
question of the problem involved in ob- 
taining and giving the information re- 
quested by various colleges and univers- 
ities in regard to students who were ex- 
pecting to enter the respective institu- 
tions. The Committee decided that the 
problem was one worth investigating and 
appointed Mr. Balzer and Dr. Franzen 
to look after the work for the Secondary 
Commission. The recommendation was 
made to the Chairman of the Secondary 
Commission that he ask the cooperation 
of the Committee on Institutions of 
Higher Education in appointing two 
members to work with Mr. Balzer and 
Dr. Franzen. President Gage appointed 
Mr. Ira Smith, Registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and President Clar- 
ence Green, Parsons College, Iowa. An 
appropriation of five hundred dollars was 
made to carry on the Study. Since the 
initiative of the project came from the 
Secondary Commission, it was left up to 
its two members to decide how the work 
was to be carried on. The Chairman of 
the Committee, Dean Maxwell, suggested 
that Mr. Balzer take charge of the Study, 


_ but since Mr. Balzer stated that he did 


not have the facilities to carry on the 
work, the conduct of the investigation 
was turned over to me. All the work 
of gathering and tabulating of the Com- 
mission was done at Indiana University. 

On July 18 a meeting of the Committee 


1 This report was made to the Commission on 
Secondary Schools at the time of the Annual 
meeting in Chicago, March 19, 1931—The Ed- 
itor. 
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was held at the Stevens Hotel to decide 
what information was needed. Project 
one was to send out a letter to the regis- 
trars of all schools who were members 
of any one of the four major accrediting 
Agencies, The North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern Association, The 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, and The Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Schools. This let- 
ter was as follows: 

To the Registrar: 

At the March, 1930, meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools a joint committee was appointed by the 
Commission on Secondary Schools and the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education to 
study the problem of personnel and data blanks 
sent out by colleges and universities to be filled 
out by high school principals and others for 
prospective college entrants. The Study was 
proposed because of the great discrepancy in 
form and content of the blanks prepared by the 
various collegiate institutions. It is the inten- 
tion of the committee to collect such blanks, an- 
alyze them as to format, length and content, 
and similarities and dissimilarities in items. 

In order to assist in the prosecution of this 
Study the Committee is asking that you send to 
the undersigned all such blanks, personnel, schol- 
astic, and any others (such as health, dormitory, 
etc.,) which your institution requires high 
school principals and others to fill out for can- 
didates who desire to enter your institution. 
The results of the Study will be given at the 
March, 1931, meeting of the Association. 

A blank is enclosed for your convenience in 
making any comments, suggestions or criticisms 
in regard to each of the blanks which you send 
me. Please number each blank so that it will 
correspond to the number on the Comment 
Blank. ) 

The Committee also welcomes statements as 
to any changes that you are contemplating, and 
whether or not a committee is at work on the 
revision of entrance blanks. IN CASE SUCH 
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A COMMITTEE IS AT WORK, WILL 
YOU PLEASE SEND US SUCH MIMEO- 
GRAPHED REPORTS AS HAVE BEEN 
SUBMITTED. 

Thanking you for any codperation which you 
may give us and for any other suggestions 
which you may care to offer in regard to the 
problem as a whole, I am, on behalf of the 
committee, 

Very truly yours, 

Cart G. F. FRANZEN 

Professor of Secondary Education 
Indiana University 

Bloomington, Indiana 


Project two was to make out a short 
concise questionnaire, namely, Form G, 
to be sent out by all the State Chairmen 
to all member Secondary Schools of the 
North Central Association. This was the 
questionnaire : 


At the March, 1930, meeting of the NORTH 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS a committee 
was appointed to make a study of the various 
kinds of blanks and record forms which col- 
leges and universities ask you to fill out for 
your graduates who plan to attend college. The 
Committee deemed it advisable to ask you, the 
principals of the member secondary schools of 
the Association, your opinions and criticisms of 
these blanks. Will you, then, please answer the 
following questionnaire and return it at your 
earliest convenience to 

Professor Carl G. F. Franzen 
Indiana University 

School of Education 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Namecots Citys ease 


GN Spat oh Ginlese soe Roba h eee 
No. going to college this fall: 
PSO eco ce Gir lseence ce ee ANG) ot RM, ws 


How many different institutions sent 

SOUEB DANES, £0) Gl OWS bacccadstenceunmace nienteemens 
For which institution did you fill out 

the largest number of blanks ?..........-cscco:oseeeseroee i 
Who tlisvonut, the blamles Pe. cctese spansossesbdeeccsccneesieee 
Approximately how much time in terms of 

hours or clerical assistance is usually spent in 

Milling naucatiese. blanks pa sce. eee cee ee 
What methods do you use to obtain the material 

required to supply all the information re- 

Fa(E CT as Od tle Ae) nee RIES SAD PEPE 
Which blanks do you consider of 

BAGS VAG [tee epee rasectrcn eo cee ee 
Oimleactiva lie ps suerte .cckneee tor kee es 
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Please indicate on the reverse side of this 


sheet such criticisms as you have to make of 
any of the college entrance blanks that you are 
required to fill out for your high school gradu- 
ates. 


Answers to the letter began to come in — 


soon after it was sent out and continued 
until January, when final tabulation of 
the blanks was begun. The questionnaire 
specifically stated that it was to be re- 
turned to me, but in many cases it was 
sent to the State Chairman and then for- 
warded to me. The last one to be re- 
ceived came during the first week in 
February. 

The report of the Study will be made 
in two parts. Part I deals with an analy- 
sis of the blanks received from the var- 
ious institutions; Part II is an analysis 
of the data obtained from the question- 
naire. 


PART I 


The question raised by Mr. Balzer, the 
criticisms that are to be found on the 
returned questionnaires, and the uncer- 
tainty among the colleges themselves as 
to just what kind of preliminary inform- 
ation they need concerning prospective 
college entrants are evidence that there 
is a certain amount of dissatisfaction on 
the part of all concerned. Two of the 
aims of the North Central Association 
are “First, to bring about a better ac- 
quaintance, a common sympathy, and a 
heartier cooperation between the colleges 
and secondary schools of this territory; 
second, to consider common educational 
problems and to devise the best way and 
means of solving them.” If such a re- 
lationship is to continue, it is well worth 
while to consider as one of these prob- 
lems the necessary function which the 
high school has in certifying the proper 
qualifications for students who wish to 
go to college and the corresponding func- 
tion which the colleges and universities 
have in accepting or rejecting a recom- 
mendation from the high school. If the 
colleges, on the one hand, feel that they 
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are not getting the proper kind of in- 
_ formation which will enable them to 
make a satisfactory selection of their 
students, and if the high schools, on the 
other hand, feel that the colleges are 
burdening them with requests for types 
of information difficult to procure and 
time consuming to prepare, it is well to 
analyze the situation from both points of 
view. 

Previous studies have been made and 
studies are at present being made in re- 
gard to the two problems of unifying 
transcript blanks and obtaining necessary 
kinds of information. Along the first 
line the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, and State Boards 
of Education have each formulated and 
published a standardized blank that may 
be used by such secondary schools and 
such colleges as are willing to make use 
of it. The American Council of Educa- 
tion has also made a study of the problem 
and. has published a cumulative card and 
a personality rating scale that are finding 
favor with certain schools. Francis Brad- 
shaw has just recently published a Study 
on the American Council’s Rating Scale 
in the Archives of Psychology at Colum- 
bia University. The School System of 
the City of Pittsburgh is experimenting 
with a modified form of this scheme. 
Mr. Clarence Linton, Secretary of Teach- 
~ers College, Columbia University, is col- 
Jaborating with Professor O’Rear and 
Mr. Kurani in behalf of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars on 
a study of the admission practices of 
some four hundred institutions of higher 
education. 

At its annual meeting last December 
the Association of the Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern Asso- 
ciation authorized the appointment of a 
Committee to analyze the odds and ends 
of personality rating scales that are be- 
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wildering the high school principal. Dr. 
H. H. Remmers of Purdue University is 
also developing a pupil rating scale to be 
used for high school students. All of 
these studies, past and present, are in- 
dicative of the interest that exists in 
regard to this whole cooperative pro- 
position. 

It will be impossible in this oral pre- 
sentation of the Committee report to go 
into great detail in regard to the analysis 
of the various blanks sent out by col- 
leges and universities. In so far as it is 
possible, we shall endeavor to show cer- 
tain practices followed by colleges, the 
type of blanks that are most common, 
the elements that are common to blanks 
of the same type, the varying kinds of 
blanks, and those elements in blanks of 
all sorts which show the greatest diverg- 
ence and individuality. 

The following tables show practices in 
regard to the number of different kinds 
of blanks filled out by any one institu- 
tion. These tables and any others that 
follow are valid only in so far as they 
represent the material which was re- 
ceived by the Committee. That not all 
blanks, especially those dealing with 
health, loan funds or scholarships and 
dormitory reservations, had been in- 
cluded was gleaned from certain state- 
ments in letters that accompanied the 
blanks. Other institutions sent every card 
or blank used in the registrar’s office, in- 
cluding the preliminary entrance blanks 
and all those made out after the student 
had once enrolled in the institution. 

In the accompanying table the insti- 
tutions have been listed, first, according 
to the Association to which they belong, 
and then according to their classification 
as colleges and universities, teachers col- 
lenes, and junior colleges, as found in the 
June, 1930, issue of the NorTH CENTRAL 
AssocIATION QUARTERLY. 

These blanks may be classified as fol- 
lows: Admission, Recommendation, Cer- 
tificate of Graduation, Health, Refer- 
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TABLE I 


NumsBer or BLranxks Sent By HiGHER INSTITUTIONS 
NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Junior 
Colleges 


Teachers 
Colleges 


Number of 
Blanks 


Colleges and 
Universities 


Total 


6 2 a 
5 1 ae 
4 7 = 1 
3 LE 1 2 
2 18 1 = 
1 21 Y. 2 
0 1 1 


| 12 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE MippLe STATES 
AND MARYLAND 


1 
1 
1 
4 
16 
18 
1 
Total | 305 42 | 43 300 
REE in hd nar ey ae MOC A: av EN BUCA WA ME ee 


ment, Room, and Loan or Scholarship 
applications, a total of ten. The largest 
bination of these blanks sent by any 
1c school is seven. My own interpre- 
tation is that the number seven does not 
vecessarily or actually represent the larg- 
est number of different kinds of blanks 
sed by any one institution, because, as 
was stated above, there is sufficient evid- 
ence from the returns that came in last 
summer that the request in the form 
letter was partially misunderstood. If, 
then, any confidence is to be placed in 
he tabulation, it is to this effect, that at 
present those colleges which require a 
mass of detailed information for and 
from the prospective entrant are in the 
minority, so far as gross numbers are 
concerned. Later on it will be shown 
that in some of the states of the North 
Central Association the largest number 
of blanks is filled out for those univers- 
ities or colleges which request the great- 
est amount of information. The interest- 
ing conclusion which is substantiated by 
the questionnaire, as well as by some of 
ithe statements from the registrars, is 
that approximately one-third of the total 
number require the use of only one blank. 
In addition to this group there are some 
schools which accept as the only requisite 
for entrance the blank furnished by the 
high schools themselves. 
Since the blanks labeled Admission and 
Recommendation are unquestionably the 
ones uniformly used (the Certificate of 
Graduation seems to be merely another 
name for one or the other of these two), 
figures will be given to show the preval- 
ency of use of these blanks. In the North 
Central Association one hundred twenty- 
} six schools use an Application for Ad- 
} mission Blank, of which nine are to be 
changed and two are on trial. Recom- 
mendation Blanks are used by one hun- 
dred ninety-three schools, six of which 
{ are contemplating changes. One hun- 
dred twenty-three schools use both types 
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of blanks. In the Southern Association 
forty schools use the Admission Form, 
of which four are contemplating changes ; 
sixty-two, the Recommendation Blank, 
with thirteen contemplating changes ; and 
thirty-six use both. In the Middle At- 
lantic States nineteen schools use the 
Admission Blank; fifty-nine, the Recom- 
mendation Blank; and nineteen, both. 
The Northwest Association has seven- 
teen schools using the Admission Form; 
seventeen, the Recommendation Blank ; 
and sixteen, both blanks. 

A total of one hundred ninety-four 
schools use both a blank for Admission 
and one for Recommendation; thirteen 
schools are contemplating changes in 
their Admission Blanks, and nineteen, in 
their Blanks of Recommendation. Other- 
wise, the opinion seems to be that present 
types of blanks are satisfactory. Two 
schools reported that they were experi- 
menting this year with trial blanks before 
deciding upon a definite set or form. 

As was to be expected, a considerable 
degree of difficulty was experienced in 
classifying and analyzing the various 
blanks that came from the colleges and 
universities. In many institutions the 
same items were asked for on blanks that 
bore different nomenclature. Certificates 
of Graduation, Applications for Admis- 
sion, and Blanks of Recommendation are 
really identical as to their main purpose, 
namely, the transcript of the secondary 
school record of the prospective entrant, 
with a recommendation from the prin- 
cipal that the candidate is prepared for 
college work. 

It seems that blanks entitled Applica- 
tion for Admission have a very close 
similarity to blanks of Recommendation 
in that much of the same type of in- 
formation is asked in both. They vary 
all the way from a one page transcript of 
four years academic work to a twelve 
page folder that bears on every concelv- 
able item in the applicant’s life. By way 
of defense it may be said that the folder 
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type often takes the place of the separate 
blanks. They constitute, for many in- 
stitutions, the sum total of all the in- 
formation which they ask. 
According to the analysis made, Cer- 
tificates of Recommendation usually do 
not ask for as many kinds of informa- 
tion as do Admission Blanks. The items 
may be listed as follows: the applicant’s 
name, address, and relative matters; the 
scholastic record ; personnel information ; 
test results; statistical information con- 
cerning the length of school year, recita- 
tion periods, textbooks, etc.; and a few 
miscellaneous items. The Admission 
Blank or Blanks listed under that head- 
ing (which tends to include those of 
booklet form) cover more ground. Every- 
thing under the sun can be asked for— 
general information concerning the ap- 
plicant, intimate questions dealing with 
his home and family life, an educational 
autobiography, his college intentions, 
work in other schools, any previous dis- 
ciplinary difficulties, participation in ex- 
tra-curricular activities, avocational in- 
terests, vocational interests, financial sta- 
tus, health information and attitudes, list 
of references, information relative to 
residence in the college town, a signed 
contract, and miscellaneous items. 
‘ References or Personal Recommenda- 
tions are in the form of a request for gen- 
eral statements in letters or in the form of 
check lists called personality rating scales. 
They are asked of the principal or su- 
perintendent, a teacher well acquainted 
with the applicant, classmates, friends, 
business men, employers, alumni, clergy- 
men, and parents. The same items are 
included in the check lists that are found 
in those Admission Blanks that ask for 
personal information concerning the ap- 
plicant. A total of slightly over one 
hundred different rubrics is found in an 
analysis of these lists. 

' The Certificate of Graduation is the 
simplest of the ordinary Admission 
Blanks. As such, it is not as frequently 
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used as the Admission and Recommendas 
tion forms. It contains request for i 
minimum amount of information that 
would entitle the applicant to considera 
tion for admission to college, the appli 
cant’s name, address, etc., his school ree+ 
ord, and the official signature of the head 
of the school. ) 

The Health Certificate, to be filled it y 
by the school or family physician, variess 
all the way from a simple statement tod 
the effect that the applicant is in good} 
health sufficient to do college work to 
an elaborate statement of the results of: 
a thorough physical examination, which} 
includes a health history of the applicant: 
and his family, his participation in sports» 
or exercise, the condition of eyes, ears, 
nose, throat, respiration, glands, blood | 
pressure, feet, digestive and reproductive 
organs, and the various types of vac-| 
cination which he has undergone. The 
blank may be a common one for men 
and women or there may be a separate | 
one for each. 

Sometimes there is a blank which asks _ 
for a general impression of the applicant 
by the principal. This is in addition to 
any other kinds requested. Then there 
is one that asks for information of a per- 
sonnel type but which is not to be classed 
as personality analysis. Both of these 
blanks completely overlap others that 
have already been mentioned. 

Applications for Loan, Employment, 
or Scholarship, even though on separate 
blanks, ask for almost identical informa- 
tion, namely, the financial status of the 
individual, vocational expectancies, and 
references from responsible officials. 

Applications for Rooms are not very 
lengthy in form and ask for only the 
necessary items which will enable the 
college officials to assist the applicant to 
be properly and suitably housed during 
his college stay. 

I wish to raise one question as a con- 
clusion to this part of the report: Is it 
possible that, after the student has en- 


ed in college, he is again asked for 
ch the same type of personal informa- 
ion which he has already given before: 
for example, is not a physical examina- 
required of all students after they 
have entered? If so, to what extent 
would there or would there not be dupli- 
cation? 
Tables have been prepared giving an- 
alyses of the various kinds of blanks 
which have been discussed, so that those 
who are interested in such analyses may 
find out the wide range and the tremend- 
ous variations that exist in the practices 
of those who administer entrance re- 
quirements. The minute details of these 
tables have not been presented in the 
discussion of Part I of this report be- 
cause our purpose has been not so much 
to examine the minutiae of these blanks 
as to discover the classes of information 
that are now demanded over and above 
the mere transcripts of credit. That 
there are two schools of practice is evi- 
dent from the analysis of the number 
of different blanks that colleges sent to 
the Committee, one for simplification and 
the other for elaboration. 

Before concluding Part I, I wish to 
quote from letters which some of the 
registrars and admission officers were 
kind enough to send in response tc my 
request for blanks. The purpose of 
these quotations is to form some parallel 
with the suggestions of principals in Part 
‘II. They are indicative of various types 
of trends which govern present day en- 


trance conditions. 

It is planned to use the personnel forms of the 
American Council on Education in securing ad- 
ditional personnel records for the 1931 entrants. 

A faculty committee is to be appointed to 
work during the coming year on a study of the 
general question of entrance requirements and 
i the correlation between the preparatory records 
§ and the achievement in College. 

At the present time there is a Com- 
mittee working on the proposition of a definite 
set of records, scholastic, athletic, social, voca- 
tional, and extra-curricular, handling on a cum- 
-ulative basis (sic.) with the purpose of cooper- 
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ating with the colleges, particularly with our 
own junior college. 


The Dean of Men and the Dean of Women 
secure personnel data from all entering students 
shortly after they register. We, of course, 
receive additional information on their regis- 
tration blanks. 


We do not make any large demands upon 
high school principals for information, We ask 
only, from the superintendent or principal, a 
record of the scholastic work of the student and 
on the blank we ask for a student’s rating in- 
dicating that he is in the lower, middle or up- 
per third of the class. 

We ask the student to fill out a personal in-- 
formation blank and when he arrives he is re- 
quired to take a physical test, English test and 
an intelligence test. We feel quite well sat- 
isfied with the results of these tests and our 
Freshman advisors seem to be able to handle 
the work of advising very satisfactorily. 

I think everything should be done to simplify 
these blanks and to make them easy for high 
school principals to fill out. I think it is a 
burden on them to do this work. 

Most of our high school transcripts come in 
on a uniform blank or on a blank adopted by 
the local high school administration. Where 
the record of the student is satisfactory and 
there are no questions to be raised regarding 
it, we do not send out. one of our own blanks 
but accept the transcript as sent in, if the stu- 
dent is a graduate of a four-year high school 
course of a high school on the accredited list 
of the state in which the high school is located. 

In preparing the enclosed blank we had in 
mind saving the time of the principal as far as 
possible and, at the same time, getting informa- 
tion that is very valuable to the administrative 
officers of our institution, particularly in the 
handling of freshmen. 

We are enclosing herewith the material which 
we require of applicants for admission. This 
includes the formal application filled out by the 
student himself, a record blank for use by the 
high school principal for the combination record 
and recommendation, and personal rating sheets 
which are an adaptation of the rating form 
recommended by the Committee on Personnel 
Records of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 


PART II 


Part I has dealt with the number of 
blanks sent to high schools and the multi- 
plicity of the items for which informa- 
tion is asked of the high school principal 
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Part II considers the question from the 
other angle, namely, the problems that 
confront the high school administrator in 
fulfilling his share of the cooperation ex- 
pected. The Committee had this in mind 
' when it determined upon the make-up of 
the questionnaire. At its July meeting 
we agreed that, so far as possible, the 
questionnaire would be as simple as we 
could make it, and that, consequently, the 
questions should be of such a nature as 
to elicit the greatest and most approxim- 
ately correct response from the principals. 
To this end we decided that it was neces- 
sary to know something of the number of 
individuals going to college in proportion 
to the high school enrollment and the 
different number of institutions for which 
principals were filling out blanks, in 
order that we might have some idea as 
to the task imposed upon the principal 
or his office force. In addition, we 
thought it advisable to find out those in- 
stitutions of higher education in any state 
for which the high schools as a whole 
were filling out the largest number of 
blanks. Other items called for were the 
approximate amount of time spent in the 
course of the year in filling out blanks, 
the sources of information, the blanks 
which the principals consider of most and 
least value, and the criticisms or sugges- 
tions which the principal might have to 
offer in regard to certain blanks. 

Since the majority of schools show a 
very definite relationship between the en- 
rollment, the number of graduates, and 
the number of graduates who enter col- 
lege in the fall, it was decided to omit 
any tabulations of enrollment and June 
graduates. It is obvious that practically 
all of the work connected with the filling 
out of College Entrance Blanks is con- 
cerned only with those who go to college. 
Consequently this was the only item of 
the three which was tabulated. It must 
be said, by way of explanation, that the 
number of graduates of any one class 
who go to college does not necessarily 
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constitute the total number of those for! 
whom blanks are filled out. In severa 
instances principals have stated that there 
were other individuals from previous 
graduating classes for whom they had taf 
fill out entrance blanks. I think, how 
ever, in the main, that the picture pre- 
sented as a result of the tabulation givess 
a fair indication of the amount of wor! ‘ 
which the colleges are asking of high) 
school principals. | 

Other tabulations concern the differenti 
number of institutions for which blanks 
had to be filled out, the institutions to) 
which the largest number of graduates} 
went, the approximate amount of time) 
spent in filling out blanks, and the nature) 
of the criticisms or suggestions made as 
to the blanks which were of most or) 
least value. Tabulations were not made 
of the individuals who fill out the blanks | 
or of the sources of information, because — 
it could be readily ascertained through | 
an inspection of the blanks that the prac- 
tice was rather uniform. 

I prepared a tabulation for the con- 
venience of the Chairmen of the various 
State Committees of the efficiency in re-_ 
gard to the extent to which the schools 
of the different states gave satisfactory 
information that dealt with the three fol- 
lowing items: the number of graduates 
going to college, the number of different 
institutions for which blanks were filled 
out, and the time spent in filling out 
these blanks. 

In order to make a comparison of the 
extent to which the various states re- 
plied to the different items on the ques- 
tionnaire, percentages were tabulated for 
the following ratios: the number of re- 
turned questionnaires to the number of 
graduates from schools in each state; the 
number of returned questionnaires to the 
number of replies; this same number of 
schools to the total number of schools. 
(Table II) This last percentage is labeled 
the percentage of efficiency and is sup- 
posed to show how the different states 
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ry in the care and exactness with 
hich they attempted to supply what was 
led for. Finally, all the states were 
inked with respect to each of the three 
ercentages and a summation found of 
he ranks. (Table III) According to 
this method of efficiency rating Indiana 
s found at the top. The reason for this 
is that I, as State Chairman, insisted that 
svery school send in Form G. Otherwise 
the two states that have the highest rat- 
ing are West Virginia and Wyoming, the 
two lowest, Montana and Arizona. 

Table IV shows just how the schools 
in each State gave complete or incom- 
plete answers to each of the three items 
that were subjected to statistical analy- 
sis. In the first column will be found 
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Arizona 


BA TICATISAS. —-veeeccvc-n---neoe—-n=-00e-n-ee ene 66 
1AM c----n------n-—nennnnnenn 92 
BUUGIOIS. --—-neenn-nenwan-aneneom mera 321 
a 103 
OW <encceanen-nenenneweese seem ecee renee” 145 
Kansas ....----c--secececeeeeeeeeereeesee 163 
Michigan une 198 
Minnesota  «.....-------------cceceeseeesere 102 
OMissouri -.....----------------ne 126 
Montana ...u..---------2--ceceecesrree set 44 
Nebraska  ......---------ss-s-ceeert 120 
New Mexico......------------- 33 
North Dakota ........-------------0-" 73 
fe 308 
Oklahoma  .u.....-----c-ceeeceeeer 110 
South Dakota... 69 
West Virginia .......-----------------0- 79 
Wisconsin 
_ Wyoming 
TOTALS 


the number of replies from each school 
that answered all three items. The seven 
succeeding columns indicate the number 
of replies which gave various combina- 
tions or partial answers. Michigan varied 
the most and Montana the least, while 
Arizona exhibited the greatest percent- 
age of variation. 

Table V gives the totals for each of the 
three statistical items and the averages 
per state according to the number of 
schools that gave the information. Since 
all schools did not give complete inform- 
ation, and since all schools in each state 
did not send in Form G, the results hold 
good, naturally, only for those schools 
considered in the table. The average 
number of 1930 graduates going to col- 
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PERCENTAGES OF EFFICIENCY OF REPLIES 
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lege last fall ranged from nine in Ar- 
kansas to fifty in Arizona, with a grand 
average of twenty-eight for all schools. 
The number of different colleges for 
which blanks were filled out ranged from 
four in New Mexico to eighteen in Ari- 
zona, with a general average of nine. 
The average number of hours spent in 
filling out these blanks ranged from five 
in North Dakota to fifty-five in Arkansas, 
with a grand average of sixteen hours. 

I think it may be necessary to explain 
how the approximate time was computed. 
Not all blanks stated the time in terms 
of the number of hours. This phase I 
consider the weakest part of the whole 
questionnaire, because it was obvious that 
in many instances the number was merely 
a guess. Statements such as the follow- 
ing occurred repeatedly: ten to fifteen 
minutes a blank; twenty to thirty minutes 
a blank; fifteen minutes for the ordinary 
transcript and from one to two hours for 
the booklet type. In all cases where the 
time per blank was given instead of the 


graduates going to college was multiplieq 
by the time per blank. In those instance 
where statements were made such 
follows: a week, one-half of clerk’s tir e, 
one-third of clerk’s time, a week was 
arbitrarily estimated as thirty hours an 
a full-time clerk as six hundred hours. 
It is to be expected, then, that the avert 
age of sixteen hours spent in filling out! 
blanks would give roughly one-half hour} 
per blank for each of the twenty-eight 
graduates going to college, as the average} 
for the individual high school. 

Since Table V might not give a com- 
plete picture of the situation, Table V1) 
was prepared to show the upper limits | 
in all cases. This table shows for each | 
of the states and for each of the three | 
items the greatest number of graduates, | 
the greatest number of colleges to which . 
blanks were sent, and the greatest amount | 
of time spent by any particular school. | 
The largest number of graduates going | 
to college from any school ranged from 
fifty-five in Montana and Wyoming to 


at 


total number of hours, the number of 


TABLE III 


four hundred sixty-one in Indiana. 


RANK oF STATES ACCORDING To TABLE II 
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Per cont of | ReGem of | Pe Cent of | Onder of the 
Replies suid. ficient Sum of the Rank 
Replies Replies a 
RSE 5 9 I ee Indiana West Virginia Indiana Indiana 
IAD be TO AN Wyoming Ohio West Virginia West Virginia 
Sk Sete ae 4 eee Wisconsin Indiana Wyoming Wyoming 
2 aoa ec RD West Virginia South Dakota Wisconsin Ohio 
Doers tna eat Minnesota North Dakota Minnesota Wisconsin 
Oy See er eee Towa Illinois Ohio Minnesota 
Vie seek ID IN ae Ohio Wyoming North Dakota North Dakota 
Ree are Me Sefen SIGE Oklahoma Minnesota Iowa South Dakota 
ROE nS eee Kansas Wisconsin Kansas Iowa 
OMe che ee ee North Dakota Colorado South Dakota Kansas 
Lie SE see Fe a Michigan Montana Oklahoma Illinois 
4) ee ee South Dakota Kansas Illinois Oklahoma 
Gi. | oar Illinois ; New Mexico Michigan Michigan 
Lf Piet 4 indies, ie New Mexico Towa New Mexico New Mexico 
IS eee oe Nebraska Arkansas Nebraska Colorado 
Ghee s: 1) a oe Colorado Michigan Colorado Nebraska 
We eee... ee Missouri Missouri Missouri Missouri 
the Bene Ri ee Arkansas Nebraska Arkansas Arkansas 
ae Se eS. a ae Arizona Oklahoma Arizona Montana 
PA Beg ei | ase Montana Arizona Montana Arizona 


gest number of colleges for which 
s were filled out ranged from fif- 
en in New Mexico to one hundred 
venty-four in Illinois. The largest num- 
er of hours spent in filling out blanks 
anged from twenty-three in New Mexico 
o six hundred fifty in Illinois. Since 
the burden of filling out blanks falls upon 
large schools as well as the small, 
[able V may be rather significant. 

- The Chairman has prepared tables, ar- 
anged alphabetically according to states, 
showing the colleges for which the larg- 
pst number of blanks were filled out. In 
ost every instance the State Univers- 
ty, the State Teachers Colleges, and the 
State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
eges were those mentioned most fre- 
quently. Anyone who is interested in 
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No. of Graduates 
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South Dakota 
West Virginia 
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} Wyoming... 
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regard to other institutions may consult 
the Chairman of the Committee for these 
tables. 

The answers to the question as to the 
individual who usually filled out the blanks 
show that in the small schools they were 
filled out by the principals, whereas in 
the larger schools this work was done by 
the principal’s clerk or secretary. 

The information for filling out the 
blanks was usually obtained from the 
permanent records, permanent records 
and personal data, or permanent records 
and teachers’ judgments. Occasional men- 
tion was made of pupil rating, question- 
naires to parents, cumulative records, and 
child accounting records. 

Two types of responses were made in 
answering the question: Which blanks 


TABLE IV 
CoMBINATION OF COMPLETE AND INCOMPLETE REPLIES 
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do you consider of most value and of 
least value? One type of answer referred 
to institutions or to some sort of uniform 
blank ; the other type of answer mentioned 
especially the blanks which called for 
various kinds of information. The de- 
tailed analysis of these replies, listed al- 
phabetically according to states under 
the heading, Principals’ Estimations of 
Blanks, may be obtained from the Chair- 
man. Section A considers blanks ac- 
cording to institutions; Section B, ac- 
cording to characteristics. Again we find 
almost universally a preference for blanks 
issued by the State University. Prefer- 
ence was also given to the state uniform 
blank by Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Oklahoma, and Wisconsin, while Color- 


TABLE V 
ToTALs AND AVERAGES PER STATE ON THREE STATISTICAL ITEMS 
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ado and Wyoming prefer the blank is 
sued by the National Association of Sees . 
ondary School Principals. This type o 
response in regard to the blank of leas 
value was so meager as to make it hardly 
worth while to draw any comparisons 

The second type of response dealt with 
characteristics of blanks. Since these 
answers came in such varying form, i 
was necessary to decide upon some 
scheme of classification in order that 
comparisons might be made as to prin 
cipals’ estimates or attitudes toward this sk 
phase of the blanks. For final tabulatio 2 
purposes the following items were seé- 
lected: Activity Data; Biography ; Char- 
acter Data; Elaborateness, which includes: 
such terms as long, detailed, and general; 
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TABLE VI 
UPPER Limits 


_ Number of Number of 
Different Colleges Hours 
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Principats EstrMATEs oF BLANKs oF Most AnD Least VALUE 
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Wyoming......... pore | Wants | een a = 
: ae hata aA fe 
Most value | 23] 7 | 46 | 28 18 
Least value | 14 | 11 | 24 | 96 | 9 


Family Data; Intelligence Data; Per- 
sonal Judgment, which includes such 
items as personality rating scales, letters 
of recommendation, etc. ; Personal Data + 
Combinations of Scholarship and Ac- 
tivity Data, Scholarship and Character 
Data, Scholarship and Personal Data ; 
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Pesayncs 


Simplicity; Textbook, ete., Data, which 
includes such items as lists of texts, pages | 
read, length of class periods, number of | 
periods per week, etc. ; and, finally, Tran- 
script of Credits only. Table VII has 
taken this information from the Ap- 
pendix and shows the number of in- 


—_ 


viduals who have indicated their be- 
that certain blanks are of great or 
e value. The estimates of most value 
s listed for each state above the line; 
f least value, below the line. I have 
t attempted to make any comparisons 
as to state estimates but shall confine 
myself to an effort to interpret the totals. 
There seems to be a preponderance of 
favorable attitude toward a combination 
of Scholarship and Personal Data and 
against information asking for Textbook 
and Schedule Data. Many principals 
made the statement that a school which 
belongs to the North Central Association 
should not be required to fill out those 
sections of transcripts which call for num- 
ber of periods per week, length of per- 
jods, etc. They also state that in the 
case of changing textbooks and in the 
‘ease of students of previous years such 
‘detailed information is almost imposs- 
ible to procure. In such a course as 
English Literature books are being con- 
stantly changed. Some principals say 
‘that they simply disregard this section 
of the transcript and make no effort to 
‘obtain the information or to write it in, 
In certain states, of which Indiana is an 
example, there is State Adoption of text- 
books. Here again principals feel that it 
is-an imposition to be asked for such in- 
formation. 

The consensus of opinion is favorable 
to a certain amount of information re- 
‘garding participation in extra-curricular 
activities and personnel data, the results 
of intelligence tests and the rank in the 
graduating class, and for those blanks 
that are simple and specific. Just as 
‘obvious are the opposite attitudes to- 
ward requiring biographies of the stu- 
dent, inquiring into the family history, 
asking for letters of recommendation or 
items which call for opinions that are 
‘too subjective in nature. The majority 
‘seems to be against the booklet type of 
admission blank or those which call for 
much detailed information. Here again 
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principals express themselves in two 
ways: one, those who say that they have 
no objection to giving any information 
which the college desires, provided it is 
to be of later use; the other, those who 
are rather doubtful as to the probability 
that this mass of detail is ever used by 
college administrators. 

Let me quote from two of them: 
“Many of these blanks on personnel ask for 
information which we do not have and some of 
which could scarcely be secured without prying 
into the personal affairs of students. Who 
can be expected to guess accurately upon all the 
pupils in a modern high school? So-called 
character-rating blanks for teachers to report 
on pupils are decidedly questionable. Further- 
more, how can the registrar's force in any 
large institution be expected to interpret the 
jumble of materials received when individuals 
in such forces cannot even interpret credit 
recommendations? Personally, I feel that the 
intention is good, but the means of bringing 
about the goal are certainly inefficient. It 
seems to me that the University of Chicago 
has the matter pretty well in hand. Apparently 
that institution expects the pupil to give much 
of the information sought and the school to 
give a minimum.” 


“If the blanks are actually used by the uni- 
versity when we send them in, we have no 
criticisms to make, but in view of the large size 
of entering classes in the universities and the 
amount of detailed information requested by 
the universities.for these students, we wonder 
if it is actually possible for them to make use 
of the material we send in on some of the en- 
trance blanks. 

We have in our school a Bureau of Educa- 
tional Counsel, the purpose of which is the 
intensive study of the needs of the individual 
student. The Counsel employs two psychia- 
tric social workers, a psychologist, and a sec- 
retary. This Counsel has as its offices five 
rooms. We also have the assistance of psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists from Chicago. We 
thus have plenty of information on the individ- 


ual characteristics of our students and we are 
willing to give it to the universities if we only 
knew that it would be used. The transcription 
of all the data collected by this Bureau means 
much labor and at times we feel that this labor 
is not justified. Very few schools have the 
clerical assistance necessary to fill out the 
elaborate blanks sent out by the universities.” 

The largest number of expressed opin- 


ions deal with the transcript of credits. 
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The ratio of those who consider it of 
least value is about eleven to nine. Here 
again there is a sufficiently large num- 
‘ber of statements to the effect that this 
is still considered by many principals to 
be the only blank necessary to recommend 
a student for entrance to college. On 
the other hand, the study has also shown 
that there is a sentiment among the prin- 
cipals in favor of furnishing the colleges 
with data of a more personal type, while 
the colleges are beginning to recognize 
the need of making easier the adjust- 
ment of the entering student to his col- 
lege environment by means of personnel 
departments which make use of these 
data. 

The principals were asked to give such 
criticisms as they were willing to offer in 
regard to the whole problem of college 
entrance blanks. The response to this 
request was really encouraging since a 
large number of them took advantage of 
the occasion to express themselves. Some 
of these criticisms were written in con- 
nection with the type of blanks which 
they considered of most or of least value. 
Others were added at shorter or greater 
length on the back of the questionnaire. 
As is always the case when an analysis 
of such responses is made the list of 
different opinions narrows down as the 
investigation proceeds until no new ones 
appear. 

A list of these criticisms or suggestions 
is presented herewith. 

Schools that belong to the North Cen- 
tral Association feel that their member- 
ship should relieve them from the necess- 
ity of having to write on the transcript 
the length of periods, the length of the 
school year, the number of laboratory 
periods, and the information in regard to 
textbooks studied. Do the colleges them- 
selves pay any attention to this informa- 
tion? 

Some principals charge that the col- 
leges have not held confidential the state- 
ments they have made. Consequently, 
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they do not always feel free to present | 
complete picture. Others claim that najj 
attention is paid to that part of the tran) , 
script which asks for the recommenda 
tion of the principal. Whatever the prin: 
cipal says seems to be disregarded. Bla Ks y 
fail to provide for those schools that 
are three year senior high schools. These 
principals state that much extra work is: 
caused by the necessity of having to ha es 
on hand or make special effort to obtain} 
the ninth year records of the students in} 


terms of college entrance requirements, 


“We are not annoyed over having to furnish 
certificates for college entrance, excepting when 
the college asks for detailed information which 
seems to be quite superfluous. The trend 
seems to be for each college to ask for more 
and more information. What they do with all! 
of this is a question hard to answer. It seems 
to us that the colleges are trying to impress 
the high schools. What connection is there be- 
tween the favorite hobbies of the candidate and 
his fitness for college? We do not think tha 
the average college ever makes use of most of 
the additional information requested of us. We 
try to maintain desirable standards, and when | 
we furnish the actual grades together with 
the I. Q. and rank in class, we think we have 
said enough.” ; 


— 


Many high schools prepare an official 
transcript for each of their own graduates. 
Colleges should be willing to accept these. 
Where students go to institutions in their 
home towns, very little is necessary in- 
the way of an elaborate transcript. 

The printed forms are not so spaced 
as to be readily handled on the typewriter. 
Then, too, the form of the page is such 
that it is often difficult to make a carbon 
copy as is sometimes demanded. 

Principals are called upon to fill out 
the blanks at a time of the school year 
when they are busiest, toward the end of 
the school year or at the opening of the 
fall semester. 

When blanks are filled out during the 
summer, it is usually impossible to get 
personnel information because practically 
all of the teachers are on their vacation. 

Much time is taken in filling out more 


an one set of blanks for a student, 
pecially if the two or three institutions 
ich he is trying to enter have a con- 
siderable variation in their forms. 

“The same kind of information is often asked 
more than once. Principals feel that this 
unnecessary duplication should be avoided. 
Some of the blanks sent out by colleges and 


aniversities do not give room or blank space 
© insert the information called for.” 


Some schools are organized on the 
quarter basis. Since blanks are made out 
on the semester basis, principals find it 
very difficult to make the necessary ad- 
justment. 

~ That the sentiment in favor of uniform 
blanks is growing is evidenced by the fact 
that in four states the state blank is most 
favored. In other states there is a grow- 
ing sentiment for uniformity in the type 
of blank which asks for essential data 
only, although, as seems to be the case 
in Table VI, principals are willing to give 
a minimum amount of personnel infor- 
mation. In the main, these are the chief 
criticisms and suggestions that are being 
offered. Personally I wish that it might 
be possible to quote from more of the 
blanks, but time and space forbid. 

_ Just what are the merits of the present 
Study? Other analyses have been made 
of the contents of just such blanks as 
this Committee has accumulated. But 
these have probably been from the point 
of view of studying the status quo, 4 
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consideration of what the so-believed 
more progressive institutions are doing, 
i. e., the trends, so as to make for greater 
uniformity in the blanks themselves. 
These studies have been made by college 
officials themselves or by individuals re- 
presenting them. Their point of view 
all along the line has, therefore, been 
that of the college administrative organ- 
ization. This Study looks at the problem 
from another angle, namely, that of the 
administrators of the secondary schools 
who have to conform to the requests 
from colleges. That is one reason that 
more attention has been given in this 
report to the analysis of the questionnaire 
sent to the schools of our Secondary 
Commission rather than to the analysis 
of College Entrance blanks. 

This Study was not initiated for the 
purpose of making any recommendations 
to the Association. It has been the work 
of a fact-finding Commission whose task 
has been to discover, if possible, the 
practice of the colleges as over against the 
attitudes of secondary school men to- 
ward this very important phase of coop- 
erative endeavor, and yet the Committee 
wishes to suggest that a codperative study 
of a form of report, including scholastic 
record and personnel data, made by the 
two Commissions, might result in signifi- 
cant values to the high school principals, 
the college admission offices, and the en- 
tering students. 
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The meeting convened at seven forty- 
five o’clock, Mr. C. R. Maxwell presid- 
ing as Toastmaster. 


A. THE TOASTMASTER’S INTRO- 
DUCTORY REMARKS 


Now we come to the lighter, if less in- 
teresting, part of the program. (Laugh- 
ter). 

I have often speculated on why a Vice- 
President of this organization. A few 
days ago I was informed by Mr. Prunty 
that the only reason for having a Vice- 
President was so that the President might 
draft him. I believe that the man who 
said, “War is hell,” didn’t finish out the 
sentence. He should have said, “It is 
if you are drafted.” (Laughter). 

I made only one suggestion on this 
program and that was vetoed. I sug- 
gested that we follow the communists’ 
idea. A friend of mine who was invited 
to speak in Russia a year ago found that 
they had the speaking first and then the 
banquet. (Laughter). But it was vetoed 
by the Executive Committee because they 
said someone would insist on purifying 
athletics in the Big Ten (laughter) or 
discussing standards. (Laughter). 

Consequently, if there is any feature 
of this program that is not what it should 
be, I am in nowise responsible. Any- 
thing that is up to the standard, I will 
take the due credit for. (Laughter). 

I had prepared excellent introduction 
speeches to introduce the fraternal dele- 
gates who come to us from our sister 
associations, but I was informed that I 
did not possess quite the finesse that is 
necessary, that one must show extreme 
courtesy to these visiting delegates. Fur- 


1This is a stenotype report of the Banquet 
Session of the Association at the time of the 
Annual Meeting in Chicago, March, 1931.—The 
Editor. 
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ther, I was told, that we must make them 
feel that, after all the North Central 
Association is slightly superior to any 
other regional association. (Laughter). 

Consequently, a few gentlemen have 
been selected who have the reputation off 
being able to say the right thing at the 
right time. So the first man that I am 
to present to you is President Morgan\ 
of the Illinois State Teachers College ! 
at Macomb, who will introduce to us the} 
fraternal delegates from the Southern 
Association. President Morgan. (Ap- 
plause). 


Vu 
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B. MR. MORGAN’S INTRODUC- — 
TORY REMARKS 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen—As soon as the Chair- | 
man found out that these speeches he had | 
prepared were not going to be used, he 
approached me and offered me the one 
labeled Southern Association for twenty-_ 
five cents. (Laughter). | 

TOASTMASTER MAXWELL: I _haven’t 
collected yet. 

Dr. Morcan: I looked it over and 
thought it was only worth ten cents. 
(Laughter). 

I am delighted to have this opportunity — 
to introduce the delegate from the South- 
ern Association, because I am reminded © 
of the delightful time that I spent with © 
the Southern Association a year ago. last 
December. I am sure that most of you 
have seen Southern hospitality but they 
put on an extra amount of it at that 
time, at least it seemed so to me. It was 
about the sixth of December and they 
had temperatures in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, for my special benefit—ten below 
zero. It was reported it was the coldest 
place in the United States. (Laughter) 
Naturally, they thought I liked cold wea- 
ther. Asa matter of fact I went south to 


} 
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‘see some sunshine. When I got there, 
there was a gentleman from New York 
who was telling a story on Chicago. In- 
cidentally it was connected with the 
Mayor of Chicago. He was trying to 
straighten out the King George business. 
(Laughter). 

Recently, however, I understand the 
gentleman from New York is not telling 
stories on Chicago mayors. (Laughter) 
He is trying to locate his own. (Laugh- 
ter). 

Be that as it may, I had a wonderful 
time. There was another gentleman from 
this organization who was in the South 
at that time. He was called there to 
make a speech before the general associa- 
tion. After he had made the speech, a 
young man who evidently was attending 
his first conference meeting came out of 
the meeting and said to me, “That was a 
wonderful speech.” 

I said, “Who made it r. 

He said, “I don’t know. He has a 
Vandyke beard and the first two words 
in his name are North Central. I didn’t 
get the last. (Laughter) He talks the 
most rapidly of any man I ever listened 
to, and he must have had a good deal 
to do with the university that he de- 
scribed the reorganization for. By the 
way, did he build that university?” 
(Laughter). 

I said, “No, he has only been run- 
ning it for the past twenty-five years, and 
-now he is turning it over to the good 
_Lord Himself and the new President, 

(laughter) to see what they can do with 
it in the next twenty-five.” 

I had a wonderful time down there. 
They did other things for me. The 
prospective president for that association 
for the coming year arranged it so that 
at the banquet table I sat next to his 
wife and a young lady whose name I 
can’t remember, and he doesn’t seen to 
- know who it was, so I can’t send her any 
word. (Laughter). 

I have, however, sent word to his 
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wife. I don’t understand that the in- 
troducer of these fraternal delegates is to 
do more than break the Northern ice 


here, and I understand that the gentle- 


man that I am to introduce is somewhat 
disappointed. He says he hasn’t been 
shot at since he has been here. He was 
really expecting something of the kind 
when he came. He wanted to know a 
while ago if there was anything else in 
Chicago except the water that was free. 
(Laughter). 

I take great pleasure in introducing the 
fraternal delegate from the Southern As- 
sociation who is a past president of that 
organization, who was a very active mem- 
ber the year I was there, who is con- 
nected with Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity which has a background of one 
hundred and fifty years and who now 
represents that organization as the dean. 
I am very glad to present to you Mr. 
Harry D. Campbell of Washington and 
Lee University, the fraternal delegate 
from the Southern Association. (Ap- 


plause). 


C. REMARKS OF MR. CAMPBELL 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen—As ex-president of the 
Southern Association I have been com- 
missioned to return the visit of your 
President at the earliest opportunity and 
to bring warm greetings to you, and to 
be an official observer, to see whether 
there is anything done in the North Cen- 
tral Association that hadn’t been done 
already in the Southern Association. 
(Laughter ). 

Some reference was made to the age 
of the North Central Association. I re- 
member things that happened long ago. 
As years increase memory goes back. 
I remember that twins were born 11 the 
year 1895. One was named North Cen- 
tral Association and the other Southern 
Association. The North Central Asso- 
ciation was well fed but the South was 
undernourished. Consequently, the South- 
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ern Association has not grown as vigor- 
ously or as large or spread over as large 
a section of the United States as the 
North Central. 


I have been visiting all of the rooms 


of this meeting in an effort to find out 
what is going on. It reminded me of an 
incident that happened a few weeks ago 
in my experience. I ran across a student 
with two personalities. Some of you 
educational psychologists would scarcely 
believe it. (Laughter). Under one name 
he was an exemplary student but under 
the name he assumed when intoxicated 
he passed cold checks. It was a great 
piece of detective work to find out who 
that man was. I have wished that I 
might be three personalities at this meet- 
ing, but I understand the psychologists 
hold that even two personalities cannot 
exist in the same individual at the same 
time and in two places at once, and that 
is more particularly true with reference 
to three personalities and three places at 
once. The great difference between your 
association and ours is that you have 
three commissions while we have only 
two. 

I have noticed that you, like ourselves, 
are still discussing standards. I was 
deeply interested in the plan you have 
outlined for the next five years, with 
the financial assistance of the General 
Education Board, to get some real found- 
ation of facts upon which we may base 
the standards of the future. I was over 
at the Planetarium this afternoon and 
saw just how the stars would look in 
1943, but I can’t tell you just what the 
standards will be in 1943. I know what 
the standards were in 1895. I know they 
have undergone revision from that time 
to this. I see a tendency in both asso- 
ciations to make the letter of the law the 
main thing, without realizing that the 
letter killeth and the spirit maketh alive. 
There are a few fundamental principles 
that I dare to present here to this asso- 
ciation. You acted on one of them to- 
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day when, in severing the connection 0 
one institution with your association, you 
didn’t say whether it had $500,000 en 
dowment or a certain number of mem 
bers of the faculty, but you went to that | 
obscure standard which lies at the bottall 
of them all, the tone of the institutio 
That is the very foundation stone upo 
which all standards should be built. 
Then the question of the faculty, which 
was discussed here today, is fundamental. | 
The thing to do is to find some measuring 
device to determine what your faculty 
should be: men of character, men off 
scholarship, men with ability to give to | 
others the information that they possess, 
and to give them high ideals and some 
inspiration. If you will take a few fund-— 
amental factors together, then you may | 
make any experiments in education that 
you wish, without caring whether your 
library has 100,000 or 10,000 volumes, or 
whether this particular standard is met 
or the other. I do not sympathize en-— 
tirely with some of the extreme views © 
that were expressed in your Commission — 
on Higher Education with reference to | 
abolishing standards, but I do sympathize | 
strongly with the idea of getting stand- | 
ards that will keep abreast of the educa- © 
tional progress of the generation. ' 
I think it is entirely appropriate for ~ 
me, standing here today in the city of © 
Chicago, to refer to the fact that the in- © 
stitution that I represent is within a ; 
: 


a 
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stone’s throw of the field on which the 
the first McCormick reaper was tried out 
successfully just one hundred years ago. © 
Cyrus H. McCormick was deeply inter- 
ested in Higher Education and was for 
years a trustee of Washington and Lee 
University. It is further, I think, en- 
tirely proper for me to say that the first 
donation to the institution that I repre- 
sent was made by George Washington, 
the two hundredth anniversary of whose 
birth will be celebrated next year. This 
association, or these associations probably 
scarcely realize the debt of gratitude that 


‘they owe to George Washington in the 
ucational world, not because of his en- 
-dowment of the institution which I repre- 
sent, back in the year 1798, which is still 
ad an income of $3,000 a year, but 
‘because George Washington said that 
it was amongst the warmest wishes of his 
‘heart to promote literature and encourage 
the arts in this rising empire. When 
he made those remarks science was but 
in its infancy, or he should have added 
(and I am sure I can speak for George 
(laughter) when I say that) “to promote 
literature, and encourage the arts and sci- 
ences have ever been amongst the warm- 
est wishes of my heart.” I say that our as- 
sociations here are simply carrying for- 
ward to fruition the very ideas that 
George Washington at that period felt 
were his real wishes for the happiness of 
the future generations. 

I would have added a few lines in a 
lighter vein except that your President 
at the meeting of the Southern Associa- 
tion told all the jokes that are in the 
catalog. (Laughter and applause). 


D. TOASTMASTER MAXWELL’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 


I believe that you will all agree with 
me that President Morgan got a bargain 
when he bought my speech. I hadn’t ap- 
preciated, though, when I prepared it that 
it was quite so long. (Laughter and ap- 

plause). 
» Jam always pleased to see someone 
_-who comes out of New England. The 
representative from the New England 
‘Association of Colleges and Secondary 

Schools is to be presented by Dr. G. W. 
Willett of the Lyons Township High 
‘School. 


E. MR. WILLETT’S INTRODUC- 
TORY REMARKS 


Mr. Chairman—I got my speech for 
fifteen cents. (Laughter) I didn’t un- 
derstand why he was cutting down the 
_-price. Now I know, and you will know 
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when I get through. Mine was just 
fifteen cents. 

Someone has said, the poet I believe, 
that East is East and West is West and 
ne’er the twain shall meet. I had that 
in mind about the speaker I am about to 
introduce. I began fraternizing with him 
a bit, and I asked him if he had always 
lived in Massachusetts. Then he said, 
“Not exactly.” The upshot of it is I 
found this to be true. We are both 
exiles from the same grand common- 
wealth, Minnesota. (Laughter) We both 
spent some long winters up there when 
you couldn’t see out for the snow and 
some winters we wished we had snow. 
So I was very much interested in that 
particular thing. Perhaps the poet was 
wrong when he said, “East is East and 
West is West” and so on, because we do 
meet together every once in a while. At 
least we send greetings from one to an- 
other. 

I am indeed pleased this evening to 
have the opportunity to introduce to you 


this gentleman from the East. You know. 


I think that we forget sometimes that 
those who come from Massachusetts come 
from the region where the matter of 
articulation, accrediting, and so on, was 
first begun in this country and first solved. 
Furthermore, I think we sometimes for- 
get that situations have so changed in 
those particular regions that perhaps those 
people are more put to it than the rest 
of us are in order to keep the solutions 
that are once solved still functioning. i) 
imagine that the gentleman whom I am 
to introduce, from the paper city of the 
United States, finds a very different sit- 
uation from what the Boston Latin School 
had to meet a number of years ago. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure 
at this time to introduce to you Mr. 
Harold> Conant, Principal of the Senior 
High School of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
who will brinig greetings from the New 
England Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Mr. Conant. 
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F. MR. CONANT’S REMARKS 

Dr. Corwin, the former President of 
the New England Association and my 
predecessor in office, wrote me a letter at 
about the time I thought of coming out 
here, and in it he said this: “Before the 
meetings are over you will find out why 
Chicago is known as the Windy City.” 

That may come true. 

This introduction, getting my name 
the way this gentleman got it, reminds me 
of the time that I was connected with an 
Old Home Week. I had been,as I thought, 
quite a prominent young fellow in a cer- 
tain town in New York state. I had been 
away for some time trying to make a liv- 
ing in a rather respectable way and bring 
a certain amount of glory, as I thought, 
upon my relatives in the home town. I 
was asked to take part in this Old Home 
Week. 

I will have to give you my name in 
order to tell the story because this gentle- 
man hasn’t my name quite right. My 
name is Howard Conant. Anybody who 
has lived in Salem, Massachusetts, knows 
this name. 

I live in Holyoke, Massachusetts. We 
never speak of school men, or even col- 
lege presidents, as professors.. I don’t 
know what the custom is out here. So 
when it came time to introduce me I 
thought of course that I would get a 
proper presentation. The chairman hadn’t 
lived in this town while I was there as a 
young man, so he went on to eulogize me 
and tell of my fame and so on. “Now,” 
he said, “I take great pleasure in pre- 
senting Professor Connet of Hollyhock, 
Mississippi.” 

My good introducer—let me see what 
his name is—said, “How do you like the 
looks of these men. You are looking 
them over. How do they compare?” 

I told him that it reminded me of a 
little story that President Lowell told 
at the last meeting of our New England 
Association. It may be an old one out 
here, but I had never heard it before. 
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He and a friend of his were driving on} 
Cape Cod. There are some quaint cha ct 
acters there, as you know. They stop- 
ped at one of the country stores. Presi- 
dent Lowell went up to the man in charge 
of the store and said, “My friend, you 
certainly have some strange character 
around here, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, we have,” replied the proprietor, || 
“but they are all gone after Labor Day-§ 

After all, I suppose we are a good deal 
alike and find that out when we know | 
each other just a little better. | 

Our association is not as well known 
as the Southern Association or this North | 
Central Association. I sat in one of the 
meetings today and heard a man from 
Arizona and another one from West Vir-— 
ginia talk. I wondered where I was. It— 
is a large order to cover all that territory. 
You must have a wonderful and great 
variety of discussion. } 

I see that your great man here in Chi-_ 
cago, your big gun man, I mean vour 
gum man, Wrigley, says that he wouldn’t 
hire anybody that always agreed with — 
him ; he wouldn’t want that kind around. 
I think you people are going to get along 
all right. ; 

Our association was formed in 1884. 
It was then called the New England As- — 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools. Nobody was accepted except — 
those in college or trying to get in. Now 
they have changed the name to the New 
England Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, so a lot of queer people 
have come in since then. 

We have had a good many presidents 
of the association during its existence. 
I wish we might -have here to-night in 
my place some of my distinguished pre- 
decessors. I saw in a paper (I think it 
was the School Executives’ Magazine) 
a statement of the choice certain edu- 
cators would make should they be able 
to hear the recorded voice and sayings of 
great men of the past. Mr. Prunty chose, 
I believe, Socrates. 
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We have had a wonderful line of presi- 

dents, Charles W. Eliot, Timothy Dwight, 
Clark Seelye, the founder of Smith Col- 
lege, Mary Wooley, Ellen Pendleton, 
Horace Taft—if I went on it would be 
just like the roll of honor of many of the 
principal educational institutions of New 
England. A wave has a crest; and also 
a trough, so the high school man or sec- 
ondary school man comes in every other 
year. You can figure out which place 
I am in. 

One of our recent presidents is a wo- 
man who has come into much promin- 
ence, Miss Ada Comstock. You perhaps 
are interested in the Wickersham report. 
I tried to get Miss Comstock to represent 
the association this year, but she said she 
didn’t quite dare to come to Chicago until 
the Wickersham report was fully under- 
stood. 

_ The man who should be speaking in my 
place today is principal of one of your 
nearby high schools. I would not be 
president of the association had he not 
left and come out to Evanston, for I took 
his place on the executive committee. 
Mr. Frank Bacon would have been the 
man making this speech instead of my- 
self, if everything had worked out as it 
should. 

New England has given to the other 
parts of the country some things, and we 
have gotten a good many things in re- 
turn from you. I heard the discussion 
on athletics today, and I wondered if you 
knew that the great game of basketball 
“that causes so much trouble was a pro” 
duct of New England and that Mr. Stagg 
(he is the founder or president or some- 
thing of Chicago University, isn’t he?) 
came from the next town to Holyoke, 
Springfield, where he was in college. I 
like his ideas of sport and fair play. He 
may not be president of the college, but 
I think we will all agree he has had a 
wonderful influence upon the young men, 
not only in the collegiate circles but in 
the secondary schools as well. We have 
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some Chicago people living in Holyoke, 
but of course there are enough others 
there that it isn’t so bad as you might 
think. 

Dr. Edmonson is certainly a wonderful 
man. I want now to invite all delegates 
to come out and see us in December. 
I hope you will come. Be sure to send 
somebody from this association to the 
Boston meeting. We have our meeting 
in the early part of December. It is 
serious,, but it doesn’t last so long. We 
think we have the beginnings of a pretty 
good association. 

I looked over the program and was 
interested in the topics that I read there, 
biology, poetry, and eating more sun- 
shine. It is a very interesting proposition 
to see the field that you can cover, the 
wonderful way you work into almost 
anything. It is quite a revelation to me 
to see this matter of curriculum revision 
carried on by you. We wouldn’t quite 
know how to do that down our way. 
When I see the way the colleges and sec- 
ondary schools here work together on 
curriculum revision and the many things 
that you accomplish, it is both wonder- 
ful and stimulating. 

It is really amazing, in seeing the many 
things you really can think of that I 
never thought of before in all my life. 
I suppose you are going to take these 
ideas with you and practice on some- 
body. Out here I understand you have 
a lot of research, and whatever you find 
after searching around, you take it to 
some innocent school system and try it 
out. I understand that is so in Tulsa. 
I saw that picture of Cimarron and I 
wondered if they were going to repeat 
those troubles down there some day. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this has been 
a great trip to come out here to Chicago 
and attend your meeting. Iam going to 
take back with me new ideas and in- 
creased inspiration. I hope many. of you 
will try to attend our meeting. I am 
sure you will have just as cordial a 
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welcome there as I have received here. 
There is a saying in Boston, or in 
Massachusetts, which you have no doubt 
heard of, 
Here’s to Massachusetts, 
The home of the sacred cod, 
Where the Cabots talk with the Lowells 
And the Lowells talk only with God. 


It is a great country, we believe. The 
idea that some people have of New Eng- 
land is that it is made up of the old 
settlers largely. No, they moved away, 
a great many of them. A lot of them 
died. In my own town seventy-five per 
cent of the people are either foreign-born 
or the children of foreign-born people. 
The French language is spoken almost 
as freely in our stores, and on our streets, 
as is the English language. We have our 
problems, too. We have interesting prob- 
lems, refreshing problems, problems that 
we hope we will solve in the same way 
that you seem to be doing, getting at the 
individual more than at the subject. 

I ended my talk once. I am going to 
say just this, that I thank you very much 
for this opportunity. Sorry I have talked 
quite so long because I know we have 
many better speakers coming. I thank 
you for this kind reception. 


G. TOASTMASTER MAXWELL’S 
ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


I think the only person that Mr. Con- 
ant forgot to mention who came from 
New England is the Toastmaster. 

The delegate from the Middle States 
and Maryland, that very long name, will 
be introduced by Mr. McComb. You 
all know Mr. E. H. K. McComb. (Ap- 
plause). 


H. MR. McCOMB’S INTRODUC- 
TORY REMARKS 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Genile- 
men—I am here to make this presenta- 
tion, not because I had any money with 
which to buy a speech from the Toast- 
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master as some of the other gentlemen 
seem to have done, but because I wa 
sent as a delegate to the Middle States 
meeting last November. I was very much 
interested to go because, like many of 
you, I remember the visits of some of 
the very keen and witty gentlemen who 
came out from the Middle States to visit _ 
us. I recall how one of them told us | 
that he had been reared in the fear off 
the Lord and the North Central Asso- 
ciation. (Laughter). Another one came — 
the next year and said he had spent three © 
days with us and sat about here and saw © 
what we did, and still he didn’t under- — 
stand it. So I was interested to go to 
see what this territory with this long 
name might be like and what sort of pe 
sons teally inhabited their native heath. 
I found there a very genial gathering of 
school people. We had a delightful din- — 
ner that looked very much like this din- — 
ner and tasted very much like the one © 
that we have recently had. I couldn’t | 
understand some of the things they did 
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down there. I looked about to see the 
committee rooms with the long tables and 
piles of manuscripts and the earnest com- 
mittees. I looked to see where there 
might be a certain committee that sets up 
a trained guardian at the outer door in © 
the person of a registrar, and I couldn’t 
find anything like that. I made inquiry 
and found that the system was that about 
three weeks before the meeting came off 
a few of them got together somewhere 
else, far away from the meeting place, 
settled all the business and came down 
and handed it all over. The lists were 
read, the pronouncements were made, and 
the audience approved and listened to a 
very delightful program. The one I 
heard was headed up by Dr. Cooper and 
was a very fine program indeed. I think 
I get a little glimmering now as to how 
the keen and weighty person who came 
out here was rather confused as to our 
methods. It was a splendid meeting that 
we had at Atlantic City, and a very earn- 


st and pleasant group of people to be 
ssociated with in discussing problems 
similar to ours. 

I am glad they have sent a fraternal 
delegate to be with us again. It gives 
me pleasure to present this gentleman to 
you. He is Mr. Henry Doyle, the Dean 
of the Junior College of George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D.C. He 
represents the Middle Atlantic States on 
the American Council on Education and 
is its Secretary, associated with Dr. Judd 
of our Association in that other great 
committee. It gives me pleasure to pre- 
sent to you, then, Dean Henry Grattan 
Doyle, the fraternal delegate from the 
Middle Atlantic States and Maryland. 
(Applause). 


I. MR. DOYLE’S REMARKS 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentle- 
-men—I am in a very peculiar situation, 
analogous to that of the little girl who 
came to her mother one day and said, 
“Mother, when I grow up and should 
happen to get married, do you suppose 
I will marry someone just like Daddy ?” 

Her mother, noticing that Daddy was 
there, said, “Yes, darling, I hope you will 
marry someone just like Daddy.” 

The little girl said, “Well, mother, if 
I-grow up and don’t get married, will 
I be an old maid like Cousin Emma ?” 

Cousin Emma, who was by, influenced 
_ the mother somewhat, no doubt. The 
- mother said, “Yes, darling, I hope if you 
_grow up and don’t get married you will 
be just like Cousin Emma.” 

The little girl, who was a very modern 
little girl, said, “I am certainly in a hell 
Poof a fix.” (Laughter). 

I came here this evening expecting to 
hear a typical New England speech from 
New England, that is, one that was full 
of clear cold intellectuality, and a typical 
Southern speech from the South, one 
that was full of warmth and sunshine 
and wit. These gentlemen have “crossed 
me up.” My own carefully prepared 
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introduction seems to have gone very 
much astray. I find a little relief, though, 
in a letter which I got from my eight- 
year-old son just this afternoon. It ran 
about as follows: “Dear Daddy: Are 
you having a good time and have you 
been in any riots yet?” (Laughter). 

All I could write him is that I am 
having the time of my life and that while 
I haven’t been in any riots, I was present 
this morning when the Committee on 
Athletics and Physical Education re- 
ported. (Laughter). 

I was also present yesterday after- 
noon when that very amiable appearing 
gentleman, the Chancellor of the Uni- 


versity of Buffalo, who, by the way, ~ 


comes from the Middle States and has a 
significant name which President Gage 
referred to, threw that “pineapple.” We 
are very proud of President Capen and 
we think that he has some good ideas. 

Someone told me that in a recent test 
on general information in one of our 
schools the question was asked: “What 
is the Matterhorn?’ One young man 
said, “The Matterhorn is a horn they 
blow when something is the matter.” 
(Laughter). 

It seems to me that Chancellor Capen 
has blown the horn in a very effective 
way, and I am sure that the faithful St. 
Bernards of the Commission on Higher 
Institutions of the North Central Asso- 
ciation will soon be out to rescue what- 
ever needs to be rescued. 

In the Middle States Association, as I 
think Dr. Capen brought out yesterday, 
we have been rather conservative. We 
have been very much slower than the 
Southern Association in that we haven’t 
yet started to accredit junior colleges. I 
know that we are very much slower than 
the North Central Association in certain 
other respects, although, as Mr. McComb 
pointed out, we certainly know how to 
get our work done up promptly so that 
everybody can enjoy the atmosphere of 
Atlantic City. 
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The Association began its accrediting 
work in 1921, limiting itself to liberal 
arts colleges. Only in 1927 were engin- 
eering schools accredited, and only in 
that year did we begin the accrediting 
of secondary schools. A great deal of 
progress has been made, however. We 
have a Committee on Revision of Stand- 
ards which undoubtedly, through the con- 
tact of having Dr. Capen on your com- 
mittee, will be working along in step with 
your Association. 

I want to say on behalf of the Middle 
States Association that we greatly en- 
joyed having Mr. McComb with us at 
our meeting last Thanksgiving time. His 
address was outstanding. It was both 
witty and instructive, 

For myself, I have enjoyed very much 
the opportunity to sit in and watch your 
Association at work. Unfortunately, as 
my fellow delegate from the Southern 
Association has pointed out, it is impos- 
sible for one person to take in the very 
important work you are doing in all of 
these commissions. Coming down in the 
elevator the other day I heard two ladies 
discussing which of the various groups 
they would attend, the “Higher Commis- 
sion” or the “Secondary Commission” or 
the “Unit Commission.” Those labels re- 
minded me of a story which Dean Roscoe 
Pound told not long ago at a meeting 
in Washington. It seems that before he 
heard the East a-calling he lived in Ne- 
braska, and while there he was a member 
of a commission which had in_ its 
charge mentally deficient persons, and 
this commission had as its legal name, 
the “State Board of Insane Commission- 
ers.” (Laughter). 

Dean Pound said that wherever that 
board was referred to in the statutes 
some such language as this was used: “It 
shall be the duty of said Insane Board 
at every meeting of said Insane Com- 
missioners.” (Laughter) He must have 
been very much relieved when he was 
made a member of the board of Wicker- 
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sham Commissioners. 
I want to say again how much I 
preciate the opportunity of being w 
you, and particularly the cordial invite 
tion which President Gage and Dr. Zoo) | 
extended to be present at the meetings 
of the Board of Review. I want to ad ci 
that I found the members of this Board) 
a very distinguished group of gentlemen 
of the highest ideals, and that it was al 
great pleasure to be there and to heary 
them. 
On behalf of my own association, then, 
let me bring the most cordial greetings} 
and our very hearty congratulations on! 
the wonderful work you are doing. 
Thank you very much. (Applause). 


J. TOASTMASTER MAXWELL’S 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 


I see in the audience a few people 
who have given distinguished service to 
this organization, and I am sure that 
those of you who have not been con- 
nected with the organization as long as | 
some of these people will be very much 
pleased to see them. If these gentlemen > 
who were delegated to make my speeches 
had made them shorter, I would have 
asked these people to say a word, but un- 
fortunately they have taken up so much 
time that we cannot hear from them. We 
merely can see them. 

I am going to ask Dr. and Mrs. Bryan 
to stand. (Applause) They have the 
unique record of having attended this 
Association together for over thirty years. 
(Applause) Dr. Armstrong, please stand. 
(Applause) Dr. Carman, Director of 
Lewis Institute. (Applause) Dr. Elliff 
of the University of Missouri. (Ap- 
plause). 

It has been customary for many years 
for the President of the organization to 
give his presidential address at the eve- 
ning banquet. This evening I was given 
instructions by the President, very care- 
ful instructions with written material. 
He gave me no opportunity to use my 
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n initiative at all in introducing him, 
ind he asked me to read what he had 
aid about himself. (Laughter). ~ 
| Now, I will condense it (laughter) 
d give you the gist of what he said, 
r I am a very modest man. But even 
wing his instructions I am going to 
ent to you the better part of the 
runty family, the most gracious part, 
e most pleasing, and the person who is 
t responsible for Merle Prunty’s suc- 
ss, Mrs. Prunty. (Applause). 
Each year this Association honors it- 
self by honoring a man who is out- 
standing in educational work in the North 
entral Association as President of this 
Association. It has been done so this 
ear, and the program that you have al- 
ready heard shows, I believe, and exem- 
nlifies the ability of a man who has been 
one of the leaders in secondary school 
hdministration in America. He is now 
achieving the same signal success as a 
superintendent of schools. Mr. Merle 
Prunty, Superintendent of Schools of 
Tulsa, President of the North Central 


| As sociation. (Applause). 


PRESIDENT PRUNTY’S INTRO- 
DUCTORY REMARKS 
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of the North Central Association—It is 
unfortunately true that one of the tradi- 


tional exactions of the North Central As-_ 


sociation is a speech each year from the 
President. I have greatly enjoyed select- 
ing the speaking talent for this program, 
and I hope that when the program is con- 
cluded tomorrow afternoon you will go 
home feeling that you have not only lis- 
tened to scintillating addresses but that 
you have listened as well to addresses car- 
rying with them very challenging thoughts 
in connection with the administration of 
our educational institutions in this terri- 
tory for which we are responsible. 

In determining upon the subject on 
which I should speak to you tonight, 
I have sought to select a subject that t 
thought might be a problem more or less 
for most of us and one on which I hoped 
I might be able to offer some suggestions 


to a few of you at least that might be ~ 


helpful to you in coping with this prob- 
lem. 

I have chosen for my subject, “Emer- 
gency Economies in Educational Admin- 
istration.” ? 


2 President Prunty’s address appeared in the 
June issue of the QUARTERLY, Vol. VI, No. 1, 
pp. 13-19.—The Editor. 


